














The Shamrock Mine, Providence, Ky., is one of many 
mines where Hyatt bearings grow in favor because of their 
satisfactory service and the economies they effect. 


At this mine 2500 tons of coal a day are hauled over a 
7000 ft. drag by the use of only 450 two and a half ton 
Hyatt equipped cars. 


Mr. John J. Harlan, Superintendent of this mine says, 
‘Hyatt equipped pit cars cannot be beaten’’. 


Haul more cars per trip and reduce your haulage costs. 


Specify Hyatt roller bearings for your wheels or journal 
boxes and get dependable, easy running cars. 
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Thin vein type. Cen- 
ter bumper, lift end 
gate. Hockensmith 
cars are of wood or 
steel—wood construc- 
tion. 


The Car for You 
Is the Car BUILT for You 


We have on file specifications for over one thousand mine cars. Not one of 
these, perhaps, will exactly fill your requirements. In fact, you can be 
| satisfied that you are making the best buy only after your engineers and 
1 the engirfeers of a manufacturer like Hockensmith have studied your 
problem and decided on a car that is just what you need. 


fos StH Sa 


It may be that after such investigation your choice will fall on a standard 
type. But it may also be that the facts will indicate your need for a car of 
very special nature. In either case, the attention of our engineers is yours for 
the asking, and the car you choose is built at a cost based entirely on the 
materials and workmanship needful to its proper construction. 


It goes without saying that any car produced by this company must meet 
the rigid requirements of simplicity in construction, accuracy in workman- 


ship, adaptability and durability which have made Hockensmith THE CAR 


with America’s largest operators for many years. 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA, (Pittsburgh District) 


Get Preferred Attention—Mention Coal Age in Writing Advertisers 





















The Only National Paper Devoted to Coal Mining and Coal Marketing 
C. E. LESHER, Editor 
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Pooling Coal and Cars fullest support, however. The war brought some ex- 


AR-TIME experience in pooling coal and railroad 
cars has not made enthusiasts of either coal men 
or railroad men for this theoretically beautiful system. 
Transportation was conserved by the tidewater pools in 
coal distribution in 1918 and to a lesser degree in 1920 
and the same end has been sought and attained to 
some extent by the pools in effect at different times on 
the Lake front. By operating an open-top car pool 
during the period of government control of railroads 
there were certain objects gained during times of great 
stress. 
could be pooled was thrown into the general pot by 
everyone to help the great cause of the war. 

A proposal to pool the railroad equipment of the 
country is being pushed by the National Association of 
Owners of Railway Securities. The matter is now be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission for consid- 
eration and the railroads have submitted a report to 
that body that in general expresses opposition to the 
idea. It is pointed out by the roads that much that is 
claimed for the scheme is already being done by the 
present managements of the carriers and that it is only 
the restrictions that are placed on them both by law 
and through repressive public sentiment that prevents 
carrying the admirable features into fuller effective- 
ness. The railroad officials, although they do not say 
it in so many words, appear to have an old-fashioned 
idea that they know considerable about running the 
transportation machine, perhaps more than tinkerers 
from the outside. This is an idea that is common to 
most American business men with respect to their own 
particular activities. 

_Some of those who have noted the economies effected 


by pooling coal are persistent in advocating general: 


pooling of coal, standardization: into - -grades-and dis- 
tribution through governmental prescription. Pooling 
has its objections as well as merits and the objections 
on the part of coal and of railroads are much the same 
in general outline. 

One common objection that: ‘must be given first place 
is in the fact that a large, expensive organization must 
be set up to administer the pools, an organization, as 
pointed out by the railroads, “duplicating many of the 
facilities and operations” now conducted by the present 
officials. No compensating saving has been shown in 
either instance. The: free play of competition is 
hampered if not eliminated by such methods. Coal 
shippers find in the pools a loss of individuality and 
trade prestige, and buyers have complained that they 
have found in pooled coal the slate for which no one 
in particular could be held to blame. 

The purpose and object—namely, elimination of waste 
—of those who favor pooling as a sort of panacea are 
beyond cavil. It behooves everyone to work with them 


toward this common end. Their formula of centraliza- 
tion must be modified before they can expect to get the 





But then in those days nearly everything that _ 


periences in how not to do things, as well as how to do 
some better. It were more profitable to seek the re- 
development of the right economic environment in which 
individual initiative may thrive and produce wholesome 
fruits than endlessly to encourage commission and 
centralized bureaucratic control of industry. 





Who Wants Nationalization ? 


Mere than passing interest attaches to the develop- 
ment. within the United Mine Workers of a 
division into left and right wings: The liberals or 
radicals, or whatever they may properly be termed, 
headed by John Brophy and guided by the Bureau of 

Industrial Research, constitute the left wing. They 
stand for a nationalization of the coal industry. On the 
other side are the conservatives, the old school, typified 
by such men as John L. Lewis, president of the 
international organization, and Frank Farrington, 
president of the Illinois miners. 

At the Cleveland convention in 1919 the United Mine 
Workers -adopted. an out and out program of nationali- 
zation of the coal mines. They called on the federal 
government to acquire title to the mines and to operate 
them, giving the miners equal opportunity in the man- 
agement. This demand and that for the 30-hour work- 
ing week are interpreted as vague expressions of faith 
on the part of the workers that thus overdevelopment 
and the short work year could be corrected. At 
Indianapolis two years later, in the fall of 1921, they 
receded somewhat from their previous extreme position 
and created a Nationalization Research Committee, of 
which John Brophy was made chairman. Rock-bottomed 
sentiment was not so strong for nationalization and the 
conservative element in the miners’ organization, gain- 
ing strength, withdrew a part of its support of the 
plan and let Brophy and his followers play with it. 

And now, Brophy, having started his propaganda: for 
nationalization of the mines, finds that even that meas- 
ure of support is taken away. He is grieved to find 
that Mr. Lewis does not take his pet theories seriously 
and is undertaking to “smoke him out” on the question, 
Brophy has resigned from the nationalization commit- 
tee and in an open letter to John L. Lewis demands 
that Mr. Lewis speed up the campaign for nationaliza- 
tion, and that Lewis assume the leadership in that 
which he several years ago asked the committee to 
undertake—the dissemination of propaganda among the 
members of the union and among the public. Mr, 
Brophy will carry the matter to the next convention, 
where. he will test his radical strength with the con- 
servative strength of the national officers. 

The proposal for nationalization is nothing less than 
a plea for the elimination of the profit motive in 
industry, for the substitution of communistic control 
and management in place of paivate enterprise. Mr. 
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Brophy has had the effrontery to call it the American 
plan, whereas it is nothing but the Russian plan. The 
labor movement in this country has accomplished what 
it has and that has been much, by frankly recognizing 
the merits of individual enterprise, the “acquisitive 
instinct,” as Mr. Robert Bruére indicts it in his book on 
the “Coming of Coal,” and by organizing powerful 
unions to meet owners and managers in collective bar- 
gaining. 

The urge for socialization or nationalization—they 
are one and the same—comes from abroad—it is an 
imported idea. In England labor has frankly declared 
war on private enterprise and seeks the nationaliza- 
tion of coal and transport—other things to follow, of 
course—and the practical. conscription of capital. 
Brophy and the intellectuals who hold up his hands 
are following the lead from abroad. 

Nationalization in any form would result in com- 
pletely unionizing the coal fields, a condition sought by 
the organized workers. This end is held out as an 
added inducement for support and as a short cut to 
the solution of the big problem of the union in this 
country. It is certain to appeal strongly to those in 
central Pennsylvania who tried so hard last year to 
organize Somerset and Connellsville, and to those who 
lost New River and Kanawha. 

In Continental Europe the tide of sentiment for 
nationalization of industry is reported to be waning. 
In Great Britain it is dangerously near the crest, with 
the Labor Party under control of clever socialists at 
the height of their power in Parliament. The move- 
ment, both as respects the railroads and the coal mines, 
is in its ascendancy here. As in England, there are 
in this country those outside the rail and coal indus- 
tries who are most active in promoting nationalization. 
That is why the development of a left wing in the 
United Mine Workers and the pushing of active propa- 
ganda for nationalization of the mines is of more than 
passing moment. The professional radicals will con- 
tinue to feed the discontent of mine workers. 








Is Creosoted Timber a Menace ? 


FFHAND judgments, made without experience or 

tests, have declared that creosoted mine timbers 
constitute a menace to the mines in which they are intro- 
duced. Reasonable enough is the idea that to soak a 
timber with oil, no matter how high is its flash point, 
is a sure way to make it a ready prey to flame. 

However, this idea, like many others, does not appear 
to have any substantiation in actual practice. Some 
mine officials who have had such experience find that 
creosote helps to smother out the fire in a mine timber 
rather than to aid it. When a committee on treated 
fence posts made its report at the convention of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association at New Orleans, 
last January, it stated that experience on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas R.R. showed that creosoted yellow-pine 
fence posts were less subject to fire than posts that were 
untreated. 

That railroad had 2,030,911 fence posts of which 
1,651,333, or 81.3 per cent, were untreated and 378,578, 
or 18.7 per cent, were treated. In two years that rail- 
road lost 5.795 untreated posts and only 76 treated posts. 
Thus 351 untreated posts in 10,000 were burned whereas 
only 2 in an equal number of treated posts were thus 
destroyed. The report dds that “a direct comparison of 
the relative fire-resisting qualities of treated and 
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untreated posts cannot be made, as many of the 
untreated posts were partially decayed, making the wood 
readily susceptible to the flames.” With this dictum one 
cannot feel in hearty agreement. Surely the fact that 
the timber which had been treated was not rotteg and 
that which had not been treated was rotted did not 
militate against the fairness of the test. One reason 
why creosote is fire-resisting is that it greatly delays 
rotting. Of course, the comparison resulting from this 
experience is not between newly treated and untreateg 
posts but between posts under normal conditions, 

However, the chairman of the report may have known, 
as he is connected with the railroad, that the untreateq 
posts had for the most part been longer in the ground 
than those which had been treated. The report fails ' 
make a statement of any kind regarding this important 
element in determining the risk. 

As counterbalancing the supposition that the treated 
posts were newer than the untreated must be cited the 
fact that the treated posts were of inflammable pine and 
the untreated posts were largely of less inflammable 
material. 

The report goes on to say: “The fact that less than 
one hundred posts burned out of a total of more than 
378,000 in service is evidence that they are not easily 
ignited and therefore are desirable in territories where 
there is danger of fire.” This evidence should allay the 
fears of those who hesitate to put creosoted timber 
underground or to use it in surface construction. 





The Market Softens 


TOCKS of bituminous coal are increasing while pro- 

duction and prices drag. The end of the winter is 
in sight and householders are feeling easier. In the 
area where the lack of anthracite caused by the strike 
of five and a half months was most seriously felt, sub- 
stitutes have saved the day and no one has gone cold. 
Within a month after the miners returned to work 
production of soft coal was in excess of consumption and 
that of hard coal climbed to its highest level and has 
been maintained there. 

A survey of the stocks of coal in the hands of con- 
sumers and retail coal dealers just completed for Federal 
Fuel Distributor Wadleigh discloses that on Jan. 1 there 
were 36,000,000 tons of soft coal in reserve piles, a gal 
since Sept. 1 of 14,000,000 tons. Around 10,000,000 tont 
appears to have gone into reserves in September and 
October and 4,000,000 tons in the last two months of 
1922. Statements that the coal crisis is passed are not 
correctly based on the assertion that production is now 
in excess of consumption, for that was less true at the 
end of the year than in the fall. They are true because 
the level of stocks has been raised sufficiently to relieve 
anxiety. It has been demonstrated time and again thal 
when reserves approach four weeks’ requirements 
demand falls to match consumption and prices settle al 
a low level. 

The figures released by the Fuel Distributor indicate 
that by Feb. 1 reserves were approaching four weeks 
average requirements. Consumption of bituminous coal. 
around 39,000,000 tons in October, steadily increased 
through the winter and now probably is around 43,000,- 
000 tons per month, or about 9,800,000 tons per week, 
exclusive of exports. As an indication of where the coal 
is going it may be noted the production of pig iron 
gained 600,000 gross tons from October to January, o 
40 per cent. 
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Rosedale Uses Bumping 


Mixing It for Coking 
Purposes with Gas Coal 


BY GEORGE ATWELL RICHARDSON* 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tables to Wash Its Product, 














Cambria Steel Co’s Washing Plant Cleans Coal with Bradford 
Breakers and Riffled Tables—Coal Is Dried in Big Draining Pits for 
Four Days, After Which It Is Excavated by Reclaiming Bridges 


Steel Co., at Johnstown, Pa., forms an integral 
part of a group comprising: (1) The Rolling 
Mill and Rosedale mines, from which the coal is hauled 
and hoisted direct into the coal-washer building; (2) 
the coal washery and subsidiary buildings where the 
coal is washed and then mixed with coal from other 
mines to form the proper coking mixture; (3) the 
byproduct plant where the mixed coals are converted 
into coke for use in the manufacturing plants and into 
byproducts for outside consumption. 
The coal washery is of interest because it is the 


Te Rosedale coal-washing plant of the Cambria 


largest and most modern of its type in the country. - 


Construction of the development of which it forms a 
part was started in 1917 and completed in the spring 
of 1922. 


*Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. and Cambria Steel Co. 

Notre—This article deals with coal-washing equipment recently 
installed at the Rosedale byproduct plant of the Cambria Steel Co., 
at Johnstown, Pa. The present article is the third in a series of 
four describing an unusually interesting combination of modern 
mining methods and byproduct-plant practice, The first two, 
entitled “Cambria Steel Co. Drops Coal Down Well, Loads It at 
Bottom and Hauls It to Ovens” and “Haulage, Hoisting and Dump- 
ing Practices at Rosedale Mines,’ appeared in the issues of 
Coal Age for Aug. 31 and Sept. 22, 1922, respectively. 

Nore—The headpiece shows the leg of the “digger crane” remov- 





‘ing washed coal from a drainage pit. The bins are ten in number 


and each holds 1,500 long tons. 


FIG. 1~INCLINED CONVEYOR LOOKING DOWN SLOPE 


thon’ 30-in. belt brings the coal from the Bradford breakers to 
bel top of the washery and delivers it at that point to a horizontal 
It. which carries it to the bins over the washers. 


In previous articles the modern methods of mining, 
hauling and handling the coal were taken up in detail, 
ending with a description of the 175-ft. steel headframe 
from the top of which the coal is dumped automatically 
into storage bins at the top of the coal-washer building. 

The movement of the coal in the coal washery is in 
one general direction from the incoming to the other 
end. At this point is located a subsidiary building, or 
addition, which houses coal-mixing and handling equip- 
ment, which will be described in detail later. Gas coal 
must be mixed with the local coal to obtain a proper 
coking material, and this is brought in by rail from 
mines at a considerable distance. The total distance 
from the incoming end of the coal-washer -building to 
the track hopper where gas coal is unloaded is 841 ft., 
the washer building itself being approximately 564 ft. 
long by 100 ft. wide. Concrete’is used for all founda- 
tion work, and the superstructure is of brick and steel. 

As has already been mentioned, the coal from the 
local mines is hoisted and dumped into storage bins 
having a capacity of 1,000 gross tons of coal. From the 
storage bins the coal passes down into two 12x17-ft. 
Bradford breakers. In the original plans it was pro- 
vided that the coal should pass through crushers, and 


FIG. 2—JUNCTION BETWEEN CONVEYORS NOS. 1 AND 2 
Coal to be washed drops onto a 30-in. inclined conveyor belt 


known as No. 1 and is taken up to the top of the washery, where 
it is dumped on a conveyor belt known as No. 2. 
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space has been left for these, 

Part of the crushed ¢ogj 
was to be used in the 
house, and all of» the finer 
material was to go to the 
washer tables. The Rosedal 
coal, as it is mined at preg, 
ent, breaks readily, however 
and no crushers are required, 
In fact all of it breaks up g 
fine without crushing that jt 
is suitable for the washep 
tables, and as a result the 
present practice is, to use ong 
of the breakers for supplying 
boiler fuel, the other supply. 
ing all the coal the washery 
needs. 

Coal for the boiler hozge 
and similar uses passes down ~ 
from the breaker onto a flight 
conveyor which carries it up 
into a 250-ton loading-out bin, 
Coal also can be carried direct 
from the storage bins to the 
loading track by a gravity 
chute. (See Fig. 5.) 

The coal that is to be 
washed drops onto a 30-in, in- 
clined conveyor belt known ag 
No. 1, and is taken up to the 
top of the washery, where it is 
dumped on conveyor belt No, 
2. This second belt passes 
over the bins that supply the 
coal to the washer tables, the 
coal being deposited uniformly 
at any desired point by an 
automatic tripper. (See Figs, 
1, 2 and 8.) 

The product of the Rolling 
Mill and Rosedale mines con- 
tains large quantities of 
foreign matter, and after 
breaking it up, in which op- 
eration there is a cobble los? 
of 1 per cent, the coal is 
washed to eliminate as much 
refuse as possible. This, en- 
tails a further loss of about 
9 per cent, the ash and sul 
phur contents being reduced 
materially. 

The thoroughness of the 
washing is checked constantly 
by means of analyses of the 
coal supplied to the washi 
tables and also of the coal an 
refuse which the washing 
tables deliver. Samples are 
taken, mixed, quartered and 
dried, results being tabulated 
as shown in the following 
table abstracted from the 
daily operating records of the 
plant. All figures shown are 
based on analyses made of 
material dried at 105 deg, ©. 
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FIG. 4—SIDE VIEW OF CAMPBELL BUMPING TABLES 


In this view can be seen indications of the seventy-two bumping 
tables and chutes. A cam which pushes the table forward and 
the springs which return it, as also the bumping block which 
suddenly brings that return motion up with a jerk, can be clearly 
seen, all being to the right of the line of tables, 


These analyses, of course, will vary from day to day 
but the figures given afford a good idea of the condi- 
tions that are encountered. 

That part of the coal washery given over to the actual 
washing equipment consists of a series of galleries on 
which the various pieces, parts and controls are located, 
the materials being handled by gravity as far as pos- 
sible. 

The top gallery is little more than a runway parallel- 
ing No. 2 conveyor and extending across the top of the 
coal bins. This gives convenient access to the automatic 
tripping equipment and to the incline which follows 
down alongside No. 1 conveyor. At each end of this 
gallery are water tanks into which the washing water 


FIG. 6—QUARTERING VIEW OF TABLE FROM FRONT 


The worm feed above the tables regulates the supply of coal to 
the chutes. In practice all the bevel gears are covered up by a 
sheet-iron box. The gates in the bottom of the raw-coal hoppers 
are opened and closed by hand levers which are never used to 
adjust the feed. 


is pumped. Adjacent to each tank is a 50-hp. induction 
motor, these motors being used to operate the No. 1 
and No. 2 conveyors. 

Washing water is used over and over again as far as 
possible, fresh water being added only in quantities 
sufficient to replace losses. The water drains down into 
sumps located on the basement level and from that 
point is pumped back to the tanks. For this purpose 
100-hp. continuous-duty induction motors are used, these 
being direct connected to two-stage centrifugal pumps 
designed. to operate against a head of 115 ft. (Fig. 10.) 

Seventy-two Campbell washing tables are used to 
clean the coal, these being capable of handling 4,000 
gross tons of coal per 10-hr. day. These tables are 





FIG. 5 


Washery and 
Headframe 


On the right in the 
foreground is’ the 
headframe of the 
shaft; on the left 
in the rearground 
is the washery. In 
the center is the 
250-ton bin with the 
shed over the flight 
conveyor by which 
that bin is supplied. 
This bin is. used 
for loading railroad 
cars with coal for 
use in the boiler 
house and for other 
purposes. A. large 
storage 1,000-ton 
‘bin is ranged along- 
side the headframe 
for ‘direct loading 
by the shaft skips, 
and if desired, coal 
can be run direct 
from that bin to the 
railroad cars, the. 
gravity chute in the 
foreground being 
used for that pur- 
pose. 
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FIG. 7—FRONT VIEW OF BUMPING WASHING TABLES 


Seventy-two of these tables clean the coal, their aggregate capac- 
ity being 4,000 gross tons per 10-hr. day. Each table is suspended 
by two stirrups. They are pushed forward to the limit of their 
travel by the action of cams. Aided by springs they are brought 
back with a sharp jolt against the bumper post in the rear. The 
tables are corrugated, and the coal is readily sluiced over the 
corrugations, but the refuse stays in the miniacure traps till the 
sharp jolt causes_it to slide backward. Repeated jolts bring it to 
the rear of the table and to the refuse chutes, 





















operated in units or batteries of twelve each. On a 
gallery immediately below the washing-table floor or 
gallery are six 15-hp. induction motors, each motor 
operating one unit. From the motors silent chain drives 
connect with the cam shafts on the washing floor, the 
1 cams themselves being used to cause the bumping action 
i which is the essential.part of the washing operation. 











COAL ANALYSES OF COAL WASHED AT ROSEDALE PLANT, 
PER CENT 





-Before Washinge— — Washed Coal—. ——— Refuse ——=s 

ola- Sul- Vola- Sul- Vola- Sul- 

i tile Ash phur tile Ash phur tile Ash = phur 

Morewckoae 16.41 10.23 2.98 16.56 7.33 1.40 16.03 61.04 24.85 

oeahawees 16.50 10.26 3.02 16.60 6.84 1.37 15.95 59.75 24.45 

4 . Saran 16.61 11.32 2.60 16.68 7.88 1.29 15.46 62.84 21.92 
7 ee 16.59 11:97 2212 16.62 8.43 1.21 15.85 64.28 18.68 

5. 17.07. 12.51 2.11 17.15 &.76 1.12 16.40 61.28 15.13 








A chain drive operating from the camshaft in series 
with a second turns a line shaft hung in front of and 
under the coal hoppers. On this line shaft are bevel 
: gears which turn the worms in feed cylinders at the 
bottom of each hopper. Each battery or unit has its 
own independent drive. Gates in the bottom of the 
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FIG. 8—AUTOMATIC TRIPPER OVER WASHER-TABLE BINS 


5 The tripper can be moved to any point over the row of bins, 
f where, by deflecting the belt, the load is discharged into the bin 
desired. This system used for many years for the handling of 
coal to the bunkers over boilers and by metal mills for the 
bedding of ores is well suited for distributing coal to a row of 
washer tables. 
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FIG. 9—MOTOR-DRIVEN FAN AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Two units like this, one at either end of the gallery behing the 
refuse bins, provide the hot air by which the building is warmed 
in cold weather. One difficulty in drying slack by the slow process 
of drainage is that in winter it may freeze rather then drain, 
For this reason the house where the slack is dried must be kept 
warm during the winter season. The piping system is outlined 
in part in Fig. 3 and can be seen also in Figs. 17 and 19.. The 
pipes travel near the roof of the drier shed with branches at short 
intervals descending toward the floor. . 


hoppers are opened and closed by hand levers. These 
are never used for adjusting the feed. (See Figs, 4 
6 and 7 for details; also a cross-section of a typical unit, 
Fig. 13.) 

When the equipment is operating, coal from the hop- 
pers passes through the worm feed and drops onto the 
feed chute, which is suspended at an angle of about 40 
deg. In this chute, by means of a dam and suitable 
baffles water from the tanks above is intimately mixed 
with the coal, and this mixture in turn spills over and 
down onto the washing table proper. 

The general arrangement of the washing tables and 
equipment is clearly indicated in the diagram. The 
individual tables are suspended on two rockers, or-stir- 
rups, the front one being adjustable for height by a 
hand lever. In this way the operating position of the 
table can be varied to meet conditions. The exact angle 
depends on the character of the coal being washed. 
Ordinarily it will be determined by the appearance of 
the table, the coal having a tendency to pile up if the 
proper angle is not being used. On the other hand, the 
analyses may show that the refuse is too high. 





FIG. 10—CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS RESTORE WASH WATER 


Wash water drains down the sumps, at each of which is a pump 
like that shown, which delivers the water back to tanks near the 
roof of the building. The pumps are driven by 100-hp. continuous- 
duty induction motors to which they are direct connected. 
— have two stages and are designed to operate against 115- 

ead. 
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FIG. 11—CAMS BY WHICH WASH TABLES ARE OPERATED 


Six 15-hp. induction motors, each driving a battery of twelve 
units, are placed in a gallery below the wash tables, and through 
a silent chain drive revolve the cams by which the washery tables, 
in turn, are actuated. As will be noted, these cams are placed 
near the level of the washery floor. 


In the bottom of the tables are corrugations, or riffles, 
in which the refuse is caught and gradually worked 
back. At the back end of the tables rods project and 
connect with rocker arms by means of a slotted joint, 
these rocker arms being actuated by the cams, which 
can be seen clearly in the illustrations. 

The actual washing of the coal is accomplished by a 


















«IG. 12—REFUSE BINS REST ON CONCRETE PIERS 


The waste chutes and refuse bins are of wood, as the waste has 
a high sulphur content. Consequently only a non-corrodible mate- 
rial could be used in their construction without frequent replace- 
ment. The bins taper gently from top to bottom, losing 6 in. of 
width in the 28 ft. of their depth. 


combined rocking and jolting action. As the cams ro- 
tate the tables are pushed forward to the limit of their 
travel, and then, aided by the springs, are brought back 
sharply with a jolt against the bumper posts at the 
back. The refuse, being heavier than the coal, tends 
to settle in the riffles and gradually works back while 
the light coal is slopped over with the water into the 
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between slate pipe by which the water is spread over the 
face of the chute, also the position of the 

baffle which directs the coal toward the 

chute center. The cradle, it will be seen, 

is not flat but rises toward the end. Here 

{ also the shape of the corrugations changes. 










































































































FIG. 14—GATE CLOSING BOTTOM OF REFUSE BIN 


Mechanically operated horizontal gates mounted on wheels close 
the gates of the refuse bins, being propelled by a motor-driven 
rack-and-pinion movement. The refuse is dumped into railroad 
hopper cars as shown in Fig. 21. 


coal sluices. On the way back the refuse meets a sec- 
ond stream or spray of water which aids in removing 
any coal that may remain. After this the refuse drops 
down into the refuse chutes. 

Sulphur forms a large percentage of the refuse, as 
shown by the analyses given above. For this reason it 
is necessary to construct the refuse chutes of wood if 
a reasonable length of life is to be insured. There are 
thirty-six refuse chutes in all, or one chute for every 
two tables. These dump in turn into wooden refuse 
bins which are tapered from top to bottom, there being 
a total of twelve bins, or one for every six tables. 

The refuse bins rest on concrete piers which project 
above the floor level of a gallery which is below the level 
of the floor surrounding the drainage pits on the other 














FIG. 16—ANOTHER VIEW OF GATE OF REFUSE BIN 
This shows the pinion and the long girder on the underside of 
which is a rack. Through this girder pass the axles of the wheels 
by which the gates are supported and on which they roll forward 
or backward. 


side of the building (Fig. 12). These piers provide. 
the necessary clearance for the insertion of mechanically 
operated gates which close the bottoms of the refuse 
bins. The gates are horizontal and mounted on wheels 
so that they can be moved back and forth on.a short 
track by means of a motor-driven rack-and-pinion move- 
ment (Figs. 14 and 16). Individual safety switches and 
motors are provided for each gate. 

At each end of this same gallery are located the 
heaters by which the building is warmed during cold 
weather. Motor-driven fans circulate the hot air to 
various parts of the building, as shown in the longi- 
tudinal elevation. (Fig. 3.) 

The refuse is dumped into hopper cars which are run 
into the washer building on the lower ground level. 








FIG. 15 


Drainage Shed 


Tilustration is from 
a photo taken of 
the drainage’ pits-4°*- 
before the belt was 
installed or the pits 
used. Note the 
slu{ces by which the 
coal from the wash- 
ery is directed into” 
the pits, of which 
there are ten. The 
coal remains’ in 
them at least four 
days before it is 
removed by _ the 
reclaiming bridges. 
It has then lost so 
much water through 
the cracks between 
the boards at the 
bottom that only 6 
or 8 per cent of 
water remains. The 
pits are filled with 
coal to the level of 
the tops of the walls 
and each holds when 
filled 1,500 gross 
tons. 
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FIG. 17—DRAINAGE SHED WITH TWO DIGGER CRANES 


In front of the reclaiming bridges with their buckets lifted clear 
of the drainage pits are three separate sluiceways from which the 
coal is discharged when the pits in the foreground are being filled. 
Note the belt on the left, which receives the dried coal from the 
digger eranes and carries it to the mixing plant. 


This is the lowest gallery. The coal-washer building is 
on the side of a hill so that the ground levels on the 
two sides are quite different, the washers being on the 
downhill side. (See section BB, Fig. 3.) 

Halfway up the side of this gallery (Fig. 21) is the 
trimmers’ platform and at each end are the rooms 
which house the motors and pumps by which the wash- 
ing water is circulated. The refuse, which is loaded 
into the cars, is hauled to the dumps, for it has no 
commercial value. The disposal of the refuse is of 
interest but the most important part of our discussion 
has to do with the handling and disposal of the coal, 
and its path will now be followed to the coke ovens. 

The coal and water from the washer tables pass down 
through gravity sluices into the drainage pits. There 
are ten of these, each having a capacity of 1,500 gross 
tons. They are so designed that the coal recovered 
from them contains only from 6 to 8 per cent moisture. 
(Fig. 15.) The sluiceways are so arranged that the flow 

















FIG. 18—PLANT FOR HANDLING GAS COAL AND FOR 
MIXING LATTER WITH LOCAL PRODUCT 


_ Hopper cars are discharged in the shed to the left. The coal 
is elevated by a belt conveyor in the crusher shed to the right of 
that building. The next structure to the right houses the elevator 
equipment, and to the side at a lower level may be seen the gas- 
coal storage bin. Under this bin are the coal mixers. The build- 
ing still further to the right covers the elevators by which the 
mixed coal is hoisted and dumped onto the conveyor operating 
in the gantry to the extreme right. This conveys the coal to the 
bunkers at the ovens. 
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FIG. 19—VIEW OF SHED WITH FORE PITS FILLED 


The Cambria Steel Co. always has exhibited a preference for 
drainage as against mechanical methods of ridding the coal of its 
moisture, a similar system of draining having been installed many 
years a5, at its Franklin plant. It is slow but effective and 
economical. 


of water and coal can be diverted to any pit and to any 
part of the pit so as to fill it uniformly to a level with 
the top. Ordinarily four days should be ample for 
draining off the water, which would be the usual period 
with all ovens operating at capacity. This period will 
be greatly exceeded when plant demands are not heavy. 

The drainage pits are served by two reclaiming 
bridges, or, as they are locally known, “digger cranes,” 
which are equipped with continuous bucket diggers 
which deliver the washed coal to a 36-in. conveyor belt 
(No. 3) running the entire length of the building (Figs. 
15, 17, 19 and headpiece). This belt in turn delivers 
the coal to the mixing plant. 

Rosedale coal is low in volatile constituents and must 
be mixed with high-volatile coal in order to obtain a 
mixture suitable for coking. Coal of this character is 
brought in from other mines of the company and is 
not washed at this place. . 

The Rosedale coal is carried from No. 3 conveyor by 











FIG. 20—VIEW OF BOTTOM OF ONB OF THE BINS AND 
BELTS OF PROPORTIONING FEEDERS 


The fingers shown on the belt are part of the apparatus which 
controls the character of the mixture. When the coal feeds im- 
properly the fingers drop and establish electrical contacts which 
stop the equipment immediately. The washed-coal bin, the hopper 
bottom of which can be seen in the illustration, has a capacity 
of 250 gross tons and the gas-coal bin of 1,250 gross tons.. -A 
view of the tops of the drier pits can be seen in the rear. This will 
give a suggestion as to location in the building of the propor- 
tioning feeders, 
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FIG. 21—HOPPER CAR PASSING UNDER WASTE BIN 

Note the trimmers’ platform on the left. The gallery is on the 
lower side of the washery and is the lowest part of the structure, 
which is built on a side hill. 


a second conveyor and bucket elevators to the washed- 
coal bin. This cannot properly be called a storage bin 
as storage capacity is not required and the quantity 
that it will hold is less than 250 gross tons. 

The high-volatile, or gas, coal comes in at the east 
end of the plant and is dumped directly into a railroad 
hopper and onto reciprocating gates which feed the coal 
uniformly onto a conveyor belt (Fig. 18). From this 
point the coal is elevated in two stages to roll crushers. 
Before entering these it passes through a Bradford 
breaker. From the crushers the coal is carried to a 
bucket elevator by a screw conveyor and lifted into the 
gas-coal storage bin which has a capacity of 1,250 
gross tons. The crushing reduces the gas coal to a size 
uniform with that of the washed coal. This is neces- 
sary, as otherwise the coals would separate in handling, 
and it would be impossible to maintain a uniform coking 
mixture. 

From the bins the gas and low-volatile coals feed by 
gravity onto proportioning feeders. These are nothing 
more than two short belt conveyors moving toward each 
other and dumping the coal at the middle (Figs. 20 and 
22). The supply to each conveyor can be so regulated 
that any desired mixture can be obtained, ranging in 
high-volatile coal from as low as 20 per cent to 80 per 
cent. Under normal operating conditions the usual 
mixture is about 40 per cent high-volatile and 60 per 
cent low-volatile. The quantity depends, of course, upon 
the analysis of the coal. 

Automatic stops are provided on the proportioning 
feeders so that the apparatus is brought to a stop if the 














FIG. 22—END VIEW OF MIXING EQUIPMENT 


The gas coal is crushed to the same size as the washed low- 
volatile coal so that when mixed they will not tend to segregate 
by sizes. Both coals are dropped into separate bins and then fed 
by gravity onto proportioning feeders, which are two short belts 
moving toward each other and dumping coal in the middle. 


coal is not being fed properly. The fingered gates show 
in the illustration drop down when the supply an 
ishes, and in so doing establish the necessary electrical 
contacts to operate the controls. 

A paddling, or pug-mill, arrangement receives the 
coal from.the proportioning feeders and plays its part in 
forming what is finally an unusually thorough mixture 
of the two grades of coal. 

Two spiral screw feeders which receive the coal] from 
the pug mill serve the double purpose of aiding jp 
thoroughly mixing. the coals and delivering them tp 
two bucket elevators and thence to two conveyor belt, 
which deliver the coal into a 3,000-ton coal bunker aboye 
the coke ovens (Fig. 23). In practice only one of these 
screw feeders is used, the other being held in reserve, 

The electrical installations form an interesting fea. 
ture of the coal washery. More than 350 motors are 
located in the washer and byproduct plants and fully 
10 per cent of this number are located within the limits 
of the washer plant. Equipment of the most modern 
type has been installed. This includes inclosed safety 
switches and emergency switches for shutting down 














FIG. 23—CONVEYOR BELTWAY TO COKE OVEN 


The coal being washed, 60 per cent of it is mixed with 40 per 
cent of gas coal. That, at least, is the usual mixture. It then 
goes to the ovens by the beltway, or bridge, shown. 


equipment from any point in the plant. High-tension 
current is brought to a rotary transformer station and 
stepped down to 220 volts. From these facts it will be 
seen that the Rosedale coal washer plant forms a most 
interesting example of modern coal-washing practice. 


ON DEC. 1 THERE WERE IN EFFECT, under the terms 
of the general leasing laws, 362 coal-prospecting per- 
mits, licenses and leases covering 281,818 acres of Gov- 
ernment lands in certain western states, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. There were in operation on 
these lands 77 mines, which had reported to date a pro- 
duction of 833,000 tons of coal. Of a total of 313 coal- 
prospecting permits issued, the largest number, 78, was 
in Wyoming, 62 permits had been issued in Colorado, 
43 in Montana, 29 in Utah, 26 in Oregon, 22 in Nevada 
and 20 in Washington. Of 44 leases for the produc- 
tion of coal, Utah, with 15 leases, led; Wyoming, with 
8 leases, was second; Colorado, with 7, was third. The 
total minimum annual production of coal required under 
the leases granted amounts to 1,559,525‘tons. It is 
estimated that there are 311,905,000 tons of coal in 
lands so far leased. The growth of coal production on 
leased public lands is shown in the following tabulation 
of output: 1920, 117,619 tons; 1921, 322,596 tons; 1922 
(eleven months), 388,330 tons. 
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Municipal Water-Purification Plant Erected and 
Operated by an Illinois Coal Company 


Plant Designed to Purify Half Million Gallons Daily—Will Store 


Enough Water to Afford Twelve 


Days’ Supply at That Rate— 


Soda-Alum Solution Throws Down Solids—Chlorine Destroys Germs 


By FRANK H. 


KNEELAND* 


New York City 


or nothing, so far as living conditions and 

domestic conveniences are concerned, from com- 
munities of equal size and population located outside 
the mining regions. There was a time, well within the 
memory of men now living, when almost “any old 
shack” was considered good enough for a coal miner 
and his family to live in. Even within the past two 
decades the most popular dwelling that mining com- 
panies could erect in certain localities was a three-room 
cottage. In such places larger, more convenient and 
more pretentious dwellings went untenanted so long as 
any of the smaller houses were available. 


M ANY modern coal-mine villages differ in little 


MINERS LOOKING FOR IMPROVED SURROUNDINGS 


Much of this is now changed. For almost ten years 
this country has been cut off from the influx of foreign 
labor which formerly sought our shores. This lapse 
of time has done much to Americanize the foreign popu- 
lation of isolated communities. This transition doubt- 
less has been stimulated in no small measure by such 
other unheralded though powerful agencies as the 
“movies” and more recently “radio.” The result is that 
the miner of today demands conveniences in his home 
and surroundings of which his predecessors of a genera- 
tion ago never dreamed. The American standard of 
living has gained a firm hold upon him. 

In any community, regardless of its size or character, 
sanitation is the first requisite to public health, and 
the provision of an adequate supply of potable water is 
the first and most important step in any scheme of 
municipal sanitation. 

Years ago the town of Zeigler, Ill., was owned by 
acoal company. Today it is an incorporated city, with 
a city government entirely independent of the coal firm 





*Associate Editor, Coal Age. 
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that made its existence possible. It is, nevertheless, 
a “one-industry town” in perhaps the strictest sense of 
the word. Inasmuch as it is highly important that the 
Bell & Zoller Mining Co., the mine owner, should have 
in its employ men that are in a strictly healthy condi- 
tion, this firm has undertaken to supply the town with 
suitable water for both house use and fire protection. 

To this end, a water-treatment and filtration plant 
of more’ than a half million gallons daily capacity is 
being built by this company near its No. 1 mine. The 
filter equipment for this plant is manufactured by the 
Roberts Filter Manufacturing Co., of Darby, Pa., and 
the plant is being installed by the Baumes-McDevitt 
Machinery Co., of St. Louis. The plant is constructed 
of concrete, reinforced concrete, brick, steel, glass and 
similar permanent and fireproof materials. 

Water from the Big Muddy River is pumped to a 
6,000,000-gallon storage reservoir adjacent to the plant. 
Thence it gravitates to the automatically controlled 
chemical mixing plant, where it is mixed with a soda- 
and-alum solution, the quantity of which is determined 
by the rate at which the water enters the plant. A 
series of baffles in the chemical tanks insures a thor- 
ough and intimate mixture of the raw water with the 
treating solution. 

The water then flows to one or the other of two sub- 
sidence or settling basins. These are concrete tanks 
of comparatively large size. As two such tanks are 
employed, one may be cleaned while the other is in 
operation. Suitable drain pipes have been provided so 
that either tank may be emptied and washed out with 
a hose or even scrubbed with a broom, if necessary. 
The chemicals introduced into the raw water reduce to 
a flocculent condition the dissolved impurities carried 
by it. Individual masses of this nature, for the most 
part, settle out of the water in the subsidence basin. 
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WATER PURIFICATION PLANT AT TOWN OF ZEIGLER, IN WHICH BELL & ZOLLER MINING CO.’S EMPLOYEES LIVE 


On the left is the chemical room, where soda and alum are added, which causes a softening of the water. 


The impurities, 


being in a flocculent condition, have to be passed through one of two settling basins, the concrete and brick 


wall of which may be seen in the illustration. 


On the right is the building which houses the 


pumproom and filters. The subsidence basins, being used alternately, can be con- 


veniently washed out with a hose or scrubbed with a broom. 
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In order to assure complete removal of this material, 
however, the water, upon leaving the settling tank, is 
passed through a sand filter. Two of these units are 
provided. The water normally flows through them from 
the top downward. Provision is made, however, for 
washing these filters by forcing clean water upward 
through the sand, thus not only violently agitating it 
but by this means dislodging, removing and carrying 
away the material which has been removed from the 
water and which adheres to each sand particle. This 
process requires only a short time. 

From the sand filters, of which, like the chemical 
and subsidence tanks, there are two, so that one may 
be kept in use while the other is being cleaned, the 
water goes to the clear well, where the requisite amount 
of chlorine is introduced. This is a 150,000-gallon con- 
crete tank built immediately alongside the pump and 
filter plant. It is covered by a _ reinforced-concrete 
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up from it. The elevated tank thus acts as an e 
between pump and mains. 

A duplex steam-driven piston pump is installed along. 
side the two centrifugals. This pump is arranged to take 
care of the regular service between the clear wel] and 
mains, furnishing filtered water to the tank and houses 
as well as the mine. In case of fire this pump can }, 
used, if need be, the connection being arranged go that 
in case of failure of filtered water from the tank ang 
basin, raw water from the larger reservoir can jy 
pumped directly into the mains for fire service, 

The steam-driven pump was installed as auxiliary to 
the centrifugals because the transmission lines from 
the mine power house might fail to deliver the needeq 
current. Steam under any ordinary circumstance 
always would be available and it was therefore deemeg 
wise to install both types of pumping machines ty 
insure continuous service at all times. This arrange. 
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floor, so that all foreign material, such as dust and dirt, 
is effectively excluded. 

Two electrically driven pumps are provided for ordi- 
nary service and one steam pump for emergency. The 
ordinary or house service pumps are Manistee Roturbo 
centrifugals, direct connected to 40-hp. three-phase 
440-volt 60-cycle alternating-current electric motors 
operating at 1,750 r.p.m., with full automatic control. 
The capacity of each pump is 600 gallons per minute 
against a 150-ft. head. Ordinarily one pump will supply 
the needs of the entire water system. 

These pumps are connected to the mains in such man- 
ner as to “float” upon them. That is, the mains lead 
from an elevated tank to the mine and the various 
house-supply lines, the pumps being connected to them 
at an intermediate point. The pumps thus supply 
water to the mine and houses at tank pressure, any 
surplus going to the tank and any deficiency being made 


ment, therefore, insures maximum reliability in service 
and that the supply of water will never fail. 

Coal cost at any mining operation is made up of 
many factors, among which the general health of the 
community cannot be overlooked. For a mining com- 
pany to undertake the construction and operation of 
water-works to furnish water to a municipality is per- 
haps somewhat unusual, but that such a procedure is 
financially warranted under the conditions existing at 
Zeigler can hardly be doubted. The return to the min- 
ing company on such a venture will not in any wise 
be direct. In other words, it will not consist in the 
direct revenue derived from furnishing the town with 
water but in the indirect and somewhat intangible 
returns obtained because of the better health of the 
mining community and the consequent greater content- 
ment, higher efficiency and better morale of the com- 
pany workmen. 
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Safe and Economical Ways of Hanging Electric Cables 
In Mine Shafts or Boreholes 


Danger of Stretching Copper and Lowering Capacity Thereby— 
Zigzagged Copper May Be Brought Down by Falling Material—Pro- 
tecting Lashing by Cable Clamps—Cable Supports Which Bend Cable 


By FRANK W. CRAMER* 
Johnstown, Pa, 


tricity is to be installed in a mine is that of plac- 

ing the feeder lines. It has been demonstrated 
many times that the electrified mine is more economical 
than one where the work of haulage is done by a steam 
hoist and drainage is effected by steam pumps with their 
long lines of pipe and the important heat losses con- 
sequent thereon. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that it is essential 
to efficiency that the electrical feeders be properly de- 
signed and installed. If they are so planned and erected 
they may be forgotten with safety, but if haphazard 
construction and the wrong cable be used, the feeder 
system may be a source of continuous trouble. 

Feeder cables necessarily follow routes which differ 
widely, for the means of reaching the mine may be any~ 
thing from a drift to perhaps a 1,000-ft. shaft. Con- 
sequently the support or suspension of these cables can- 
not have a common solution. Slope or drift mines offer 
few difficulties, but where the approach is by shafts or 
boreholes of considerable depth the suspension or sup- 
porting of the feeders must be given careful thought. 
In many installations in the mining field such considera- 
tion was not given before the feeders were installed, 
and, as a result, the cable was either pulled apart or so 
stretched by its own weight that the cross-sectional 
area of the copper was considerably reduced. 


QO of the first problems to be solved when elec- 


CABLE IF WRONGLY STRUNG MAY FALL LATER 


If this break occurred after the haulage had been 
electrified, it delayed or shut down the operations, with 
much consequent expense. If the cable was stretched, 
its carrying capacity was reduced and the voltage drop 
in the line increased. For some reason or other data 
for installing such cables has not been given wide pub- 
lication, and the manufacturers, knowing the difficulties 
of this class of work and not being familiar with the 
particular mine, usually inform the purchaser, if he asks 
them how the cable should be installed, that the cable 
must be supported at certain distances and then leave 
it to him to devise the means of support. 

This information may not mean much to the mine 
superintendent, for the design of the shaft may be such 
that it is impossible to support the cable at such inter- 
vals, and in other instances the cable having to be placed 
in a borehole, a top support is all he can provide. The 
purpose of this article is to describe briefly two success- 
ful methods of supporting cables, one for shafts and the 
other for boreholes. 


Fortunately, most hoisting shafts are used also for ° 


airways and a space for air is left at either side of the 
cageway. In this part of the cross-section cables can 
be placed. For this work they should be of the lead- 
covered armored type with a layer of jute over the armor 
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clamping groove to hold the cable without slippage. 


that has been impregnated so as to resist the attacks of 
mine water. The armor will protect the lead from me- 
chanical injury. The usual size for the direct-current 
feeder used for this class of work is 1,000,000 cm. A 
cable of this kind weighs about 8 Ib. to the foot. If a 
2,200 or 6,600-volt 3-phase alternating-current cable of 
0 wire is used, the weight will be about the same. An 
effort usually is made to set supports at about 30-ft. 
intervals. These supports are fastened to the cross tim- 
bers and are so designed that each of them will throw 
a bend in the cable at the point of attachment. 

Several shaft installations have cables of this sort 
zigzagged across the bracing of the cageway. This is 
satisfactory so long as a heavy load does not fall down 
the shaft and hit them or so long as none of the timbers 
supporting the cable rots away and falls. If either of 
these accidents should happen the cable would be likely 
to be torn loose from its supports and break, with the 
ultimate result perhaps that the cable would be found 
later at the bottom of the shaft. 

To avoid accidents such as this, much consideration 
was given to the design of the cable supports prior to 
the suspension in a 500-ft. shaft of four 1,000,000-c.m. 
direct-current feeder cables and one 3-phase 2,200-volt 
0 cable. In installing a cable in a shaft of such a 
depth it was evident that support must be afforded not 
only at the top but at several points in its length, for 
fear that the weight of the cable itself would either 
break or stretch the lead and copper and perhaps ruin 








1—PERSPECTIVE OF CABLE HA 
TRATION SHOWING CABLE IN MINE SHAFT 


FIG. 


The grip on the cable is not sufficient to injure the lead sheath- 
ing but is enough in conjunction with the wavelike shape of the 
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FIG. 2—DETAILS OF HANGER FOR SHAFT CABLE 


When these hangers are set 25 ft. apart they effectually and 
without undue compression hold the cable in place and would 
do so even should a hanger be knocked loose. They serve both 
to suspend and to support the cable. 


the feeder before it was installed. To avoid this, a 
g-in. steel cable was wound around the drum of a 
hoisting engine and used as a support in lowering. 

The reel of feeder cable was placed on trunnions, 
rigged up with a brake and located on the opposite side 
of the shaft from the hoist. The two cables were then 
fed over bull wheels until they met at the top of the 
shaft, where they were tied together with half hitches 
of 4-in. rope. To prevent this rope from slipping cable 
clamps were fastened on the steel cable below each 
hitch. Both cables were then lowered 30 ft. and tied 
again. This process was continued until 750 ft. of the 
lead cable was lowered, which was long enough both 
to go to the bottom of the shaft and to reach the 
distributing point in the mine. 

Prior to this the cable supports shown in Figs. 1 
and 2 were fastened to the side of the shaft airway, 
five of them in a row, one for each cable, spaced 2 ft. 
apart and supported by 3-in. expansion eyebolts and 
jackets. The rows of brackets were placed at 25-ft. 
vertical intervals. As this shaft is concreted through- 
out its entire depth, the eyebolts which fit in the clevis 
of the hanger have a solid bearing in the side of the 
shaft. The groove in which the cable lies is not a 
smooth curve, but a series of valleys and rises so de- 
signed that when the cable is fastened with the three 
clamps provided for each hanger, it cannot slip. 

After the cable had been lowered it was moved into 
position at the bottom hanger and the clamps put on. 
Little pressure need be put on these clamps, for a light 
grip on the jute will prevent the cable from slipping 
and a tight grip may crush the lead. After the clamps 
were put on, the steel-wire support was removed at that 
point and the two cables were raised or lowered by the 
engine, so that the lead cable could be put into its 
place in the second hanger from the bottom of the 
shaft. This method enabled the several feeders to be 
set in proper alignment and made handling easy. The 
process was continued to the top of the shaft, where 
the last hanger curved the cables into position to enter 
the conduit lines which passed to the substation. 

As can be seen in Fig. 2, the support is so designed 
that the cables do not rest against the wall of the shaft, 
and in consequence no water pockets can form. The 
cables are so placed that falling material is not likely 
to hit them, and as they are supported by concrete in- 
stead of by timbers, which are likely to rot, this is a 
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safe method of anchoring. Dirt will not harm ¢ 
cables of this nature are designed with the expectation 

that they will be buried in direct contact with the earth 

Water dripping down the shaft likewise will leave them 

unharmed. Each hanger supports just 25 ft. of cable 

as is shown by the bend in the alignment of the cable. 

If an eyebolt should break or rust off no injury wil} 

be done, as the next hanger above will easily carry the 

double load, for the weight of 50 ft. of the feeder will 

not stretch the lead. 

As it usually is difficult and expensive to run high- 
tension circuits for any long distance inside the mine 
the policy is to put them down a borehole near the 
point where the power is needed. Consequently at bore. 
holes it usually is alternating-current lines, which re. 
quire 3-phase cable, that have to be installed. The mine 
laws of Pennsylvania compel mine owners to put an oil 
switch, disconnecting switches and lightning protection 
at all high-tension boreholes, and if more than 500 ft, 
from the substation, similar equipment for low-tension 
circuits. This makes it desirable to build a small house 
over each borehole, and provisions can be made in the 
design of this house for the support of the lead cables 
that go down into the mine. Such a design is shown 
in Fig. 3. 

A corporation contemplating several borehole instal- 
lations will find it advantageous to prepare a standard 
design for these houses, as this will not only reduce their 
cost but also give the field man definite instructions as 
to what is required of him. With a design such as 
shown the overhead lines can be dead-ended from any 
direction, and the house and the equipment always is 
arranged in the same way. These houses are kept 
locked, and if the circuit breaker in the mine is properly 
set the only time the one on top will open is for trouble 
on the lead cable. The houses are inspected at least 
once a week to make sure everything is in working 
order. 

In boreholes up to 300 ft. in depth it is safe to clamp 
this type of cable with a long wooden clamp at the 
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FIG. 3—HOUSE OVER CABLE-CARRYING BOREHOLE 


Standard construction for housing oil switch, disconnecting 
switches and lightning protection over boreholes drilled for pOver 
purposes. Note also the channel support for the hanging of fe : 
cables and the ventilation holes near the roof of the room. ag 
foundations may be made deeper if necessary to reach solid ea 
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top and to use this as a top support. In addition to 
this two L condulets should be used on the lower end 
of the conduit. With this combination the cable is sus- 
pended from the top and also is supported on the bottom 
py turns which prevent it from slipping. This has the 
effect of literally standing the cable on end, as the 
pottom support takes most of the weight. | 

If only a top support is used the weight of the cable 
may either break the lead or at least stretch the copper 
near the support, thus reducing the carrying capacity. 
Several successful installations of this kind are now in 
use. If the engineers desire to support the cable en- 
tirely from the top, the manufacturers may‘be able to 
furnish a special cable that will have, in addition to the 
armor, a layer of supporting steel wire around the 
outside. They should be consulted as to the length that 
can be hung in this manner. 

In conclusion it is well to emphasize again the neces- 
sity of careful thought and engineering in the installa- 
tion of the feeder cables of mines. The operation is 
always dependent on the continuous functioning of these 
lines. A haphazard job always will be a source of 
trouble, but a well-planned and well-executed installation 
can be depended upon for service at all times. 





Two Explosions, One in Dawson, N. M., and 
One in Dunsmuir, B. C., Kill Many Men 


N AN explosion, the cause of which possibly may 

never be determined, 120 men were killed, on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 8, in Mine No. 1, operated by the Stag Canyon 
Branch of the Phelps Dodge Corporation and located 
at Dawson, N. M. Apparently 141 men had checked 
into the mine and of these 19 had left when, at 2:30 
p.m., a terrific explosion occurred, only two of those 
underground managing to escape. The concrete mine 
portal was demolished by the force of the explosion, thus 
hampering the rescue work. 

Most of the men were at some distance within the 
mine, only two, a motorman and a nipper, being found 
near the mine mouth. The two men who walked out 
were in the pillar work to the left of the main entry. 

The time at which the explosion occurred would sug- 
gest at once in most mines that a shot had blown out, 
fired by a man who was preparing to go home, but at 
these mines of the Phelps Dodge Corporation the miners 
do not so much as charge their own shotholes, and, after 
they are charged by “shotfirers’—or should they be 
called “shot loaders” ?—they are fired from the surface 
by a system of wiring and then only after every man 
is out of the mine. It is interesting to record what 
safety precautions are taken at these mines, where the 
humidity, it must be remembered, often is extremely 
low. In this respect conditions are much worse in the 
states of Utah and New Mexico than in any Eastern 
mines, and the Phelps Dodge Corporation has gone as 
far as, or further than, any other mining company in 
its endeavor to maintain the safety of its employees. 

Though the mine has no gas—on that both the state 
mine inspector and the company are in agreement—no 
naked lights are used, the men carrying battery lamps. 
The shot loaders are instructed that no shots are to be 
fired unless the holes are drilled 6 in. in the clear and 
12 in. or over from the rib. All shots are to be tamped 
with adobe to the collar and not more than 14 lb.—three 
sticks—of explosive may be placed in each hole. No 
shot which is on the solid may be fired, and all machine 
cuttings must be loaded out of the entry or the room 
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before a charge is exploded. The miner drills his own 
holes but is not allowed to charge them. 

The shot loader in making his rounds takes with him 
the necessary powder and in accordance with his judg- 
ment charges each blast with the quantity of explosive 
he deems necessary, keeping an account of the quantity 
used at each place and charging the miner accordingly. 
All explosives are taken into the mine in a closed box 
which is asbestos-lined. When being transported to the 
workings the box is placed in a mine car and taken to 
the distributing points by one special motorman. All 
explosives not used during any shift are promptly 
returned to the magazine, and the shot loader is credited 
with them. 

The mines would be as dry as tinder were it not for 
an extensive sprinkling system, the piping being car- 
ried even into the rooms. The coal—at least some of 
it—is cut by machine and gathered by storage-battery 
locomotives. 

It is possible that the explosion came from a blown- 
out shot, a hole being charged by some miner who 
wanted to get a little more coal than the previous shot 
had afforded. If so it must have been done with “boot- 
leg’ powder. It is within the bounds of possibility also 
that some man connected up with the trolley wiring a 
shot that had failed in the previous night’s firing. 
If he did, the act was a violation of the company’s rules. 

The probability that the explosion was due to a blown- 
out shot makes it interesting to know whether the 
pockets of the mine workers are carefully inspected as 
they enter the mine, as was stated in a dispatch to the 
New York Times. The officials at the New York office 
are not able to confirm or question this statement. It 
seems that it must have been an unauthorized shothole 
which was the cause of the explosion, for the New York 
office fails to recall a single case where an explosion has 
been caused by the nightly practice of firing all the 
shots by a current from the surface—a severe test of 
the general safety of the mine and of the freedom of 
authorized shots from blow outs. 

Nearly ten years ago—Oct. 22, 1913—an accident 
occurred in Mine No. 2 of the same company and 263 
men, including 2 rescue men, were killed. This accident 
doubtless was caused by an unauthorized shot. The 
jury so decided, for the evidence was overwhelming. 
Of course, a short-circuit resulting from a fall of the 
trolley wire or from a broken or stripped cable might 
have started the explosion, but it is not likely that the 
disaster was thus caused. 

Another explosion occurred on the same day but at 
the mine of the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., 
Dunsmuir, B. C., on Vancouver Island. A night shift 
of 300 men was at work. The explosion occurred in 
No. 2 east drift, fifteen men being killed by the force 
of the explosion and eighteen others probably from 
afterdamp. Six are in the hospital hovering between 
life and death. It is said that many of the men would 
have been saved if they stayed in their places. As it 
was, they ran out and tried to pass through the after- 
damp at the entrance of No. 2 west drift. About 20 
of the men killed were Chinese. 

The mine workings were badly caved by the explo- 
sion, and the rescue work much hampered. Arthur 
Watson, one of the four firebosses, managed to bring 
out two Chinese with him and then re-entered the mine 
with others and brought out alive two of six Chinese 
whom he found huddled in a heap on one of the levels. 
The other four were dead. 
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SCENES AROUND THE MINES OF THE PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION, STAG CANON BRANCH, DAWSON, N. M. 


From top to bottom on left: (1) Tipple waste gases; (4) Douglas school at Daw- motor barn on right; (2) Surface works 
for mines Nos. 1 and 2; (2) Village for son; (5) Hospital and dispensary. From of mines Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 6; (3) Business 
Mines Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 6; (3) Underflue top to bottom on right: (1) No. 1 mine district of Dawson; (4) Main Street, Daw- 
coke ovens and boiler house heated by entry (the portal that was demolished); son, N. M.; (5) Washery. 
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Mining Two Beds at Gray Slope with Heavy Parting 


Methods Adopted in Extracting Two Thin Seams, 
One 28 In. and the Other 30 In. Thick, Having Two 
to Six Feet of Intervening Rock—All Coal Recovered 


By D. C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 


N ORDER to maintain production not only at in- 

dividual collieries but throughout the anthracite 

field, operators are being forced year by year to turn 
to the thinner beds of the region. In 1882 Lackawanna 
County first began to mine beds of coal thinner than 
3 ft., and by 1922 about 25 per cent of the beds being 
mined were of this thickness. 

A prominent engineer in the anthracite region has 
pointed out that every colliery has a certain stand-by 
operating expense. No matter what the output is, this 
expense remains constant, unless, indeed, the produc- 
tion is forced beyond that for which the plant was de- 
signed. To get this large output would, however, re- 
quire the installation of a larger plant, whereupon the 
stand-by expense would be increased proportionately. 

If the production of a colliery is low compared with 
the output for which it is designed the cost of produc- 
ing the coal is high, even without regard to this stand-by 
expense. When to this cost is added a stand-by charge 
which has to be distributed over a small tonnage the 
cost of production is found to be unreasonably high. 

If the production is increased, the stand-by charge 
per ton is decreased. When the production of a colliery 
is brought nearly up to the maximum production for 
any given stand-by charge, the colliery will be operated 
at maximum economy. 

In a colliery that is continually increasing its output 
it would be found, if the figures were available, that the 
cost of production changes in cycles, for before such in- 
crease in tonnage could be obtained more machinery 
would have to be installed and more cost for supervision 





*Assistant editor, Coal Age. 





would have to be incurred and the cost while the ton- 
rage was being brought in line with the stand-by cost 
inevitably would be excessive. 

Let us consider, therefore, a colliery the production 
of which has reached a maximum and has begun to de- 
cline due to the exhaustion of the better beds. The 
stand-by charges in this case remain constant, but, the 
production decreasing, the cost per ton increases. It 
may well reach a point where the stand-by charges and 
the operating charges per ton of product are higher 
than can be realized by the sale of the coal. 


THINNER BEDS BOLSTER DECLINING TONNAGE 


These conditions force the operator and the engineer 
to turn to new sources of supply so that production may 
be maintained at a desirable constant. The only way 
in which to increase the tonnage in many mines is to 
turn to the thinner beds of coal. The question arises, 
therefore, can the coal from these thin beds, the mining 
of which is so expensive, be combined with the mining 
of thicker coal so that the average cost of all the coal, 
taking into consideration the stand-by charges per ton, 
will be lower than the price per ton which the coal will 
bring? It is necessary always to consider whether oper- 


ating the thin beds will or will not make the cost per 


ton greater than it would be if only the thicker coal 
was mined and the tonnage of coal was accordingly 
lowered. : 

As it usually costs more to produce coal from thin 


beds than from thick and as the conditions outlined are 


causing operators to undertake the mining of those that 
are thin the engineer is interested in learning what new 





FIG. 1 


First Mining, 
Both Beds 


The solid lines show 
the workings in the 
upper of the two 
beds and the dotted 
lines outline the 
excavations in the 
lower seam. The 
rooms, the ungobbed 
width of which is 
10 to 12 ft, are 
driven on 50-ft. cen- 
ters. It will be 
noted that much 
more coal has been 
removed in the 
lower than in the 
upper bed. This is 
done so that the 
rock between beds 
can be gobbed in 
the widened portion 
of the lower room. 
Whatever coal is 
lft in the pillar of 
that room—and it 
is heavily cut into 
by crosscuts — can 
and will be removed 
from the roadway 
of the next room 
inby. 
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FIG. 2—CROSS-SECTION OF MAIN ROOM ROADWAY 
The roadway is driven through the coal of both beds and the 








rock is between them. This is done, however much rock there 
may be in the parting. The lower seam is the Third and the 
upper seam is the Second Dunmore. In some parts of the field 
the Second and Third Dunmore beds are one, but in the Forest 
City section the parting has become so big that they are regarded 
as two separate seams. 


methods the coal companies are using to extract these 
thinner seams. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. and its sister corporation 
the Hillside Coal & Iron Co., have done much experi- 
menting in this direction, and this article will deal with 
the mining of the Second and Third Dunmore beds at 
- the Gray Slope of the Forest City Colliery of the Hill- 
side Coal & Iron Co. 

Both beds lie comparatively flat. The Second Dun- 
more bed is 2.35 ft. thick and the Third Dunmore seam 
is slightly thicker, and will average 2.55 ft. in thickness. 
A parting of rock frem 2 to 6 ft. in thickness lies be- 
tween the two beds. . 

About every 500 ft. a heading and airway are turned 
at right angles to the main roadway and a pillar of not 
less than 50 ft. is left between each heading and its 
airway. This, it is true, is only the theory of operation, 
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for, owing to the irregularity of the level of the coal 
seam, it cannot be followed strictly. Instead the heading 
and airway are driven along the contours of the coal or 
slightly uphill, so that the water in them will be self. 
draining. Consequently the pillar between the heading 
and airway may be greater than 50 ft., but in no Place js 
it allowed to be less than that. In driving the heading 
and airway the parting is taken down, and the height of 
the heading is that of the thickness of the two beds of 
coal plus that of the parting. Sufficient coal is taken 
from the bottom bed to allow all the rock encountered 
to be gobbed in the excavation made in that seam except 
in some cases where it is thought advisable to haul 
the rock to the surface. 

From the pair of headings, chambers are driven on 
50-ft. centers and extended till they come within 25 ft. 
of the airway of the next parallel set of headings. These 
chambers are only from 10 to 12 ft. wide, in the Second 
Dunmore bed as is shown in Fig. 1. They are driven 
in both the Second and Third Dunmore beds, the rock 
parting between the seams being removed to a width of 
10 to 12 ft. and the Third Dunmore bed being widened 
in the coal to a depth of at least 25 ft. Fig. 2 shows 
a cross-section of the two beds of coal and the dimep- 
sions of the roadways. 

As the latter are driven up, sufficient coal is taken 
out of the Third Dunmore bed to provide for the stowage 
of rock from the parting between the beds. If in order 
to gob the rock it ig not necessary to remove all the coal 
between the roadway and the center line of the pillar 
the space that is needed is not provided along the line 
of the roadway but in wide crosscuts driven through 
the pillar. The work in the Third Dunmore bed is de- 
lineated in Fig. 1 by broken lines. In shooting the 
coal care is taken to place the shot so that it will throw 
the coal in the direction of the track, which thus will 
need only a minimum of handling. 

The rock parting thus filled into the voids of the 
lower bed acts as a support for the one above. In Fig. 4 
it will be noted that in some places it was necessary to 
remove all the coal from areas as large as 200x350 ft. 
in order to provide adequate space for the gobbing of 











FIG. 3 


Second Mininz, 
Upper Bed 


This also shows a 
large area where 
first mining alone 
has been done. It 
will be noted that 
all the coal ulti SS 
mately is taken out 
and that in the first 
mining only 20 per 
cent is removed. 
This coal is rela- 
tively easy to load 
as it lies well above 
the top of the mine 
car. 
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FIG. 4 


Second Mining, 
Lower Bed 


This shows how § 
complete is the ex- 
traction of coal. In 
the whole area \ 
shown all the pil- 

lars have been ex- 
tracted except along 
airways and haul- 
ageways which have 
to be maintained 
for future work 
and a line of pil- 
lars along a room 
road which is being 
used as a _ subsid- 
iary roadway. The 
area, however, in- 
cludes some first 
mining, and_ that 
accounts for some 
of the pillars. 
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When the chambers are driven to their limit, second 
mining can be started, but usually nothing further is 
done until eight or nine rooms have been driven their 
full length. In the second mining all the coal in the 
Second Dunmore bed is removed and loaded into mine 
cars. As these are below the level of the coal in this 
upper bed, the difficulty of loading is reduced and sim- 
plified, for the coal can be shoveled into the mine cars 
without being lifted from the bottom. As second min- 
ing progresses the coal that was left in the pillars on 
the first mining of the Third Dunmore bed is removed 
and loaded out. This coal is handled with more diffi- 
culty, for the top of the mine car is above the top of 
the Third Dunmore bed. This coal in many cases has 
to be reshoveled. This pillar-drawing operation con- 


tinues until the pillars are drawn back to within 25 ft. 
of the heading. Fig. 4 shows the area of coal removed 
in the second mining of the Third Dunmore bed and 
Fig. 3 shows that extracted from the Second Dunmore 
bed. 
The roof above this latter bed is allowed to cave, but 
the rock packing in the Third Dunmore bed tends to 
hold up the rock parting. Thus the total settlement is 
much reduced. It is the intention ultimately to pull back 
the pillars left to support the headings and airways. 

By this method of mining all the coal from two thin 
beds is loaded out and none lost except by spillage. By 
the mining of these two beds of coal the production of 
the Forest City colliery is maintained and its stand-by 
charges per ton thereby reduced. 





Dangers in Shaft Mines and Their Cure 


*“TESSONS from the Granite Mountain Shaft Fire,” 

by Daniel Harrington, Bulletin 188 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, 50 pp., is a remarkable record of a 
mine fire, its disastrous results and its important les- 
sons. It is a welcome addition to the literature of fire 
handling and prevention. The Bureau of Mines does not 
usually publish reports such as these, but in this in- 
stance the North Butte Mining Co. consented, not un- 
willingly, to have all the details made public for the 
benefit of industry. To this public-spirited act the 
mining fraternity is greatly indebted. A well-managed 
mine was greatly damaged and, worse yet, 163 men 
were killed by this fire due to a misfortune in the 
handling, perhaps even to the ill-handling, of an electric 
cable during installation. 

The book recommends that not only hemp lashings 
but a positive clamp also be placed on a cable when it 
is being lowered, even if the clamp should crush and 
destroy the length of cable occupied by that fastening, 
the placing of cables in boreholes, the latter to be drilled 
in ground that will not move and to be reached for 
Support and supervision at the several levels by cross 
roadways, shut off by airtight doors. If boreholes are 
not used the cable should be put in a downcast shaft. 
If the cable in an upeast should fire, the fan should be 
Teversed so as to exhaust the gases from the cable to 





the open air. The hoisting shafts should be lined with 
concrete and, if sliding ground renders this impractica- 
ble, all timbering should be coated with cement, a cement 
gun being a suitable method of performing that work. 

Connections should not be made between mines except 
for drainage and fire extinguishment. Where made 
they should be closed by steel or concrete on concrete 
frames and with edges sealed with concrete. Doors 
should not be hung inside concrete frames where move- 
ment of the measures may make them inoperable. They 
should be hung so as to lay flush against the smooth 
surface of the concrete frame. Other advice given 
relates to signboards, making doors which will not open 
when the ventilation is reversed, double doors, sign- 
boards, maps, leakage of gas through doors, signals, 
fire protection, fire warnings, organization of rescue 
work, the building of safety chambers by men imprisoned 
and se forth. 


THE COLLECTION OF SAMPLES from tipples for the 
various coal exchanges, performed by the Bureau of 
Mines, showed the need of a portable coal-crushing and 
sample-reducing plant to obtain mechanically a labo- 
ratory sample from the gross sample. A sample crush- 
ing plant mounted on a Ford truck has been constructed 
and will be tried out in connection with the fuel-economy 
survey now being conducted in the District of Columbia, 
and any defects found in the apparatus will be remedied. 
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Standard Rule for Estimating 
Available Tonnage Per Acre 


Need of Standard Rule in Estimating Acre Tonnage 
—Percenitage of Exiraction Varies in Each 
Case—Percentage’ of Screenings Also Variable 


WHILE ago a question was asked by a Colorado 

engineer, as to the method of estimating the avail- 
able tonnage contained in a seam of coal. The answer 
given by the editor of Coal Age, at that time, referred 
to the common rule of thumb for estimating the tonnage 
of coal per acre, on a basis of 1,000 tons, per foot-acre, 
which was later increaesd to 100-tons per inch-acre, 
in the seam. 

This increase in estimating available tonnage was 
owing to improved methods of mining giving a larger 
percentage of extraction. The question was brought up 
again by another inquirer, Dec. 14, p. 961, who referred 
to certain tables giving the tonnage of coal underlying 
an acre of land, for varying thicknesses of seam. 

Since reading the explanation given in answer to this 
second inquirer, it has occurred to me that there is no 
good reason why we should not have a standard rule for 
estimating the acre-tonnage of coal. For example, the 
old rule of thumb makes no allowance for percentage of 
extraction and amount of screenings, as it can hardly 
be assumed to refer to mine-run coal. 


FORMULATING A STANDARD RULE 


In seeking for a standard rule, let us assume the 
weight of bituminous coal underlying an acre of land, 
in a flat seam, as stated in the reply, will average 1,800 
short tons per foot-acre. Also, it is assumed that the 
same weight expressed in long tons (2,240-lb.) is the 
average for anthracite coal, per foot-acre. It is difficuli 
to understand, however, why anthracite coal is always 
estimated in long tons, in the mining of the coal. To 
the consumer, a ton of this coal is 2,000-lb. 

Now, taking the basis of computation for average 
bituminous coal as 1,800 short tons, per foot-acre; or 
1,800 long tons of anthracite, per foot-acre, it should 
be easy to multiply this weight by any assumed per- 
centage of extraction, which would give ihe possible 
available tonnage, per foot-acre, assuming mine-run 
coal. For screened coal (lump) there should be 
another deduction allowing for the percentage of screen- 
ings. This, to my mind, would give a good standard 
rule for estimating acre-tonnage in a flat seam. As has 
been stated, if the seam is inclined, this result must be 
divided by the cosine of the angle of inclination. 

Apparently, there is a great deal of bunk in connection 
with the coal trade, not alone in items of this kind, but 
in others. For instance, there is a very acute shortage 
of cars throughout the coal fields of America at this 
time, though it is not clear whether this affects the 
anthracite field. 

Again, whenever there is a holiday, great stress is 
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laid on the loss of tonnage by reason of the holiday, 
Now, if a mine receives but two supplies of cars a week 
and loaders are idle half the time, how can an occasional] 
holiday have any serious effect on the result? 

Many other kinds of bunk are being put over jp 
these times. Indeed the instances are so numerous that 
the period from the beginning of the great war till now 
might well be called the “Age of bunk” and people who 
are chiefly concerned in the results that follow might 
well be classed as “bunkers.” 

J. F. HEALY, Chief Engineer, 


Omar, W. Va. Main Island Creek Coal Co. 





Still Mine Disasters Continue 


Recent mine disasters call attention to need of more 
stringent laws—Responsibility for conditions in 
Pennsylvania—Increasing safety in mines. 


T IS painful to be reminded, by the frequent recur- 

rence of mine disasters, that there is something lack- 
ing in our administration of affairs in the operation of 
the mines. Following every great disaster, investiga- 
tion places the blame on someone’s disregard of rules 
and regulations, or emphasizes the need of greater 
stringency in our mining laws. 

Whatever the reasons given for these occurrences, we 
are compelled to take the stand that the lives of brave 
men have been sacrificed and widows and orphans left 
without material support. I am not going to refer here 
to explosions in Alabama, Illinois or any state other 
than of our own Pennsylvania. 

According to the most recent report of the explosion 
at the Reilly Mine No. 1, Spangler, Pa., which occurred 
Nov. 6, 1922, seventy-seven lives were lost. The ques- 
tion comes home to us. Why could not this terrible 
disaster have been prevented? 


DOES THE PENNSYLVANIA LAW INVITE DISASTER? 


While I agree with the decision reached by those who 
investigated that disaster, and placed the blame for the 
occurrence on the shoulders of the mine owners and the 
management of the mine, the fact remains that there 
was no violation of the law. Under the revised mining 
statutes of Pennsylvania, the mine operator is made the 
supreme judge of what is safe and what is unsafe in the 
operation of the mine. 

In my opinion, this feature of the Pennsylvania law 
invites mine disasters, inasmuch as it authorizes every 
mine superintendent to follow his own sweet will or, in 
other words, to do as he pleases in the selection of a 
competent mine foreman, to take charge of his mine. 

Viewed from another angle and considering the re- 
sponsibility of the State Department of Mines and its 
staff of state mine inspectors, one is led to ask, Why 
did not this branch of the government act in its capac- 
ity to safeguard the Spangler mine? The answer would 
seem to be that the Department of Mines could only act 
in an advisory manner, the authority of the mine super- 
intendent being supreme, in the eyes of the law. 
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‘Would that this disaster could teach us a lesson and 
cause the enactment of a law that would properly safe- 
guard the work and insure the largest percentage of 
extraction of the coal. In plain words, the weakness of 
the Pennsylvania law is responsible for the Spangler 
disaster. 

In concluding, allow me to ask one or two questions 
that I would like to see presented for the consideration 
of readers of Coal Age, in the hopes of getting expres- 
sions of their opinion. 

1. In what respects can our state mining laws be im- 
proved? 2. Should firebosses and safety inspectors be 
employed by the company or by the state or federal 
government? 3. Can mine explosions be prevented and, 
if so, by what means? C. W. ATKINS 

Parnassus, Pa. 





Improved Status of Company Stores 


Former dissatisfaction replaced by growing popularity 
—Better business methods employed—The mine fore- 
man a booster for the store. 


OT many years ago, it will be remembered, the 

company store and everything connected with it 
was particularly distasteful to the average miner. That 
this individual was, in most cases, a bad business man 
and prone to regard the store where he did his trading 
as one of the “pluck-me” type cannot be denied. 

To overcome these hindrances has required much 
study of human nature and the exercise of diplomacy on 
the part of the store manager. As a result, however, 
much of this former dissatisfaction has been steadily 
disappearing and trading at the company store is now, 
with few exceptions, more than ever popular. 

One thing that has contributed to this condition is 
the fact that the wise manager is learning how to help 
the miner, by insisting on better business methods 
between the store and the miner’s family. Again, on 
the other hand, the store manager is learning that it 
pays him to compete with the outside stores, in his 
neighborhood, by keeping on hand a small line of the 
“cheap-John” goods. 

These cheaper goods serve their purpose well by 
enabling the customer to compare their quality and 
price with goods of a more substantial make. There 
are few customers but who wisely conclude that money 
will be saved by buying the better grade of merchandise 
at a slightly higher price. 


PUTTING THE STORE ON A PAYING BASIS 


Only recently, I became much interested in a young 
fellow who had undertaken the job of putting seven 
very unpopular company stores onto a paying basis. 
Knowing that I came into daily contact with many suc- 
cessful store managers, he assumed that I could give 
him some valuable points in reference to getting the 
miners to-patronize these company stores. 

In response to his many inquiries, I unfolded to him 
how many successful stores had come into their own. 
In this respect, one of the chief points to be emphasized, 
I assured him, was getting on good terms with the 
mine foreman. At times, that individual would look 
for some return favor, in proportion as he was able to 
boost the trade among his men. 

A little talk along this line convinced my friend 
that it would be good policy to grease the way; and the 
trial that he made, a little later, proved his cqnclusion 
‘correct. Many mine foremen, in loyalty to the company’s 
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interests expected nothing in return for their efforts on 
behalf of the stores. Others became boosters, through 
the application of a little grease. 

Though the plan has been working but a compar- 
atively short time in these stores, the new manager 
informed me a while ago that he is sure that more has 
been accomplished through the mine foremen than he 
could ever have hoped to accomplish himself. In my 
opinion, he is quite right and the greasing of an occa- 
sional foreman was merely a business proposition when 
it became necessary. 

Speaking of ways of improving mining practice to 
which reference has been made by some recent writers, 
in Coal Age, it appears to me that the company-store 
proposition comes in for its share of careful considera- 
tion. It does not pay any company or management to 
attempt to run a company store, unless it can hold its 
own in competition with other similar stores, both in 
respect to prices and quality of goods. 

In some instances, to my knowledge, inducements 
have been offered mine foremen, by outside stores, to 
secure their goodwill and get them to trade there. 
However, any foreman who will use his good offices, in 
favor of an outside store, in preference to the store 
operated by his company, is guilty of disloyalty to the 
company. GEORGE EDWARDS. 

Pikeville, Ky. 





Personal Touch in Management 


Influence of management on accident rating—Observa- 
tions on visit to mine—Capable management and 
working plan—Power of personal touch. 


ROM time to time, in Coal Age, different writers 

have referred to the effect produced by a few kind 
words and expressions of appreciation on the part of the 
management, in the daily operation of a mine. I have 
been deeply impressed with the same thought which 
conforms to my own observation. 

A few months ago, I visited a mine that had always 
enjoyed a wonderful accident record. No fatalities had 
been reported from that mine for many years. When- 
ever a visitor alluded to that fact, the old boss would 
simply answer that he only employed experienced work- 
men. That he claimed would account for the absence of 
fatal accidents in the operation of the mine. 

It always seemed to me that another factor has 
played a part in reducing the accident rating in that 
mine. However, there is now an opportunity of testing 
the truth or accuracy of the claim set forth by the 
foreman. Some time ago, the mine experienced a long 
strike and was finally compelled to resume operations 
with workmen having little or no mining experience and 
training. 

Seven months have since passed and the results seem 
to prove that my surmise was correct. The records 
still show that they have been able to operate without 
special injury to any of their employees. The natural 
conclusion is that, as I had thought, there was some- 
thing in the management of the mine that was more 
responsible for the safety of the workmen employed, 
than the experience and training of the men themselves. 

Turning the matter over in my own mind, I have 
been asking myself, Why do accidents continue to occur 
at some mines and not at others working the same seam 
and under similar natural conditions? My conclusion 
is, there are two responsible factors—capable manage- 
ment and the adoption of a proper working plan. 
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Just here, let me make an allusion that, at first may 
not seem to be relevant. We hear of horse races being 
won owing to the peculiar ability of the jockey to keep 
in touch with the animal he rides and to whispe? the 
proper word of encouragement when the horse’s best 
efforts are needed. 

Turning now from the jockey to the mine manage- 
ment, I have wondered if there is not such a thing as 
“touch,” in the handling of difficult situations, when 
the best efforts of mine workers are needed. It is my 
belief that the speaking of the right word at the right 
moment has often won the day in mine management. 

An instance that comes to my mind just now is one 
in which the management of a large corporation is of 
the most unassuming brand with which I have ever 
come in contact. The quiet consideration of all matters 
would appear to be the most noticeable characteristic. 
This feature is so sadly lacking in other large mining 
operations that in the case mentioned, it attracted my 
attention most forcibly. 

Frequent visits to the place showed me that extra 
efforts were being made, at no small expense, to insure 
discipline. Believing that a bad practice once started 
was hard to stop, the management had placed in the 
hands of every employee a copy of the company’s rules. 

Special attention was given to see that each worker 
became familiar with the general plan of operations, 
and his efforts were carefully supervised and his work 
inspected to see that he complied fully with the regula- 
tions and practice of the company. 

In all my experience, which includes five years in 
the coke regions of Pennsylvania, I have never seen 
better timbering of the working places and better roads, 
or a more thorough distribution of supplies than was 
observable in that mine. Evidently, the management 
was in close touch with the situation in every branch of 
the work. As a result, there was no confusion and 
everything moved smoothly and quietly. 

Pikeville, Ky. ° GEORGE EDWARDS. 
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Reading Water Gages in Mines 


Three Types of Water Gages—Differ Only 
in Graduation of Scale— Purpose of 
Waier-Gage Readings in Mining Practice 


ECENTLY we have been having considerable trouble 
in obtaining a satisfactory reading of the water 
gage in our mine. The gage is quite different from the 
one I have been accustomed to use in other mines. The 
general form of the gage is the same as other gages 
that I have used, consisting of a bent glass tube mounted 
on a wooden frame and having a scale graduated in 
inches. 

The attempt to read this scale in our mine caused 
some dispute, which we have been unable to settle. 
I want to ask, If the water level is down one inch in 
the intake arm and up one inch in the return arm of 
the gage, does not this make a reading of two inches 
of water gage? But the scale on our instrument does 
not read two inches. 


Vol. 23, No. 7 


In my opinion, the measurement between the two 
water levels, taken with an inch rule, should show the 
correct water-gage reading. What puzzles me, how- 
ever, is the fact that the scale does not read but half 
this amount, either at the upper or the lower level, 
Kindly explain where the trobule lies and how this 
scale must be read? FOREMAN, 

McDonald, Pa. 





There are three types of water-gage scales. As Shown 
in the accompanying figure, two of these scales have the 
zero at the center and read both up and down. The 
third type, shown on the right of the figure, is by far 
the more common one in use. This scale has the zero at 
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the bottom and reads upward, being graduated in full- 
length inches. The inconvenience of this scale is the 
fact that it must be set after the water gage is in 
position. By means of the adjusting screw, the zero 
of the scale is brought to correspond with the lower 
level. The reading of the upper water level is then the 
correct reading of the gage. 


No ADJUSTMENT AFTER GAGB*IS IN POSITION 


The advantage of having the zero in the center of 
the scale, as shown, in the two gages on the left of the 
figure, is that no adjustment is needed after placing 
the water gage in position. Before doing so, however, 
it is important to adjust the scale so that its zero corre- 
sponds with the water level in both arms of the gage. 

The scale on the left of the figure, like that on the 
right, is graduated in full-length inches. Therefore, 
in reading this scale, it is necessary to take the sum of 
the two readings or twice the reading at the upper or 
the lower level.. These two readings should correspond, 
if the scale has been rightly adjusted before being placed 
in position, as the fall of the water level in the intake 
arm is always equal to the rise in the return arm of 
the gage. 

Now, in order to overcome the necessity of taking the 
sum of the two readings or twice either of them, the 
scale shown in the center of the figure is graduated in 
half-length inches, so that the reading at either the 
upper or the lower level is the true reading of the gage. 
Many prefer this form of scale as being the most con- 
venient for use in practice. There are some, however, 
who prefer the scale shown on the right, as giving the 
exact measurement between the two water levels, in 
inches. All of the scales shown in the figure read three 
inches of water column. 
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Mine Foremen’s Examination 
Lexington, Ky., 1922 
(Selected Questions) 


QuesTION—Butt entries are turned off to the right 
and left of the main heading every 300 ft. Assuming 
a block of coal 2,000 ft. long and 300 ft. wide, the 
height of the seam being 4 ft. and the coal having a 
specific gravity or weight of 80 lb. per cu.ft.; if it 
is necessary to take down 2 ft. of top on all entries, 
at a cost of $2 per yard, what will be the cost per ton- 
yard to extract this entire block of coal? 


ANSWER—Assuming the main headings are driven 
three abreast, 10 ft. wide and extend the entire length 
of the block, while the cross-entries are driven in pairs, 
there will be 2,000 yd. of top to be taken down in these 
three headings. Deducting 30 ft. for the combined 
width of the headings leaves a total of 270 ft. or 90 
yd., for each double pair of cross-entries turned right 
and left from the main heading. We will assume five 
double pairs of butts or cross-entries. Each double 
pair will require 2 * 90 = 180 yd. of top to be taken 
down; or 5 & 180 = 900 yd. of top on the cross-entries, 
making a total of 2,900 yd. of top on the main head- 
ings and butts. At $2 a yard, the taking down of 
top will be 2 & 2,900 — $5,800. Again, assuming a 
90 per cent extraction of the coal, in this block 4 ft. 
thick and 2,000x300 ft. in section, the coal weighing 
80 Ib. per cu.ft., gives a. tonnage of 0.90 « 80(4 
300 « 2,000) — 2,000 — 86,400 tons. We understand 
this question as asking for the cost of yardage, in tak- 
ing down topping, per ton of coal mined, which is 
5,800 —- 86,400 — 0.067, or 6.7 cents per ton of coal 
mined. 


QUESTION—What is the weight of 100 cu.ft. of air, 
at a temperature of 60 deg. F., the barometer being 
80 inches? 

ANSWER—The weight of dry air, at a given tempera- 
ture and barometric pressure, is calculated thus 

1,3273 « 30 
WwW =. 10 460 + 60 = 7.65 1b. 

QUESTION—A five-inch pipe line on a slope of 45 deg., 
has a length of 480 ft. and is full of water. How many 
gallons of water is in the pipe? 

ANSWER—Assuming the diameter of the pipe is 5 in., 
its sectional area is 0.7854 5° = 19.635 sq.in. Then, 
since the volume of a gallon is 231 cu.in., the number 
of gallons in this pipe, 480 ft. long, is (480 « 12 
19.635) — 231 — 489.6 gal. 

QUESTION—The ventilator produces 60,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute in a mine, what volume of air would you 
expect to find at the working face, and how many men 
would you employ to conform with the law? 

ANSWER—Assuming the stoppings were well built 
and the air current divided so as to properly distribute 
the air in each section of the mine, the volume of air 
reaching the working faces should not fall below, say 
55,000 cu.ft. per min. With this volume of air sweep- 
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ing the working faces and allowing 100 cu.ft. of air, 
per man, per minute, to comply with the state mining 
law, the number of men employed may be 550. 

QUESTION—What special attention should a mine 
foreman give in the drawing of room and entry pillars? 

ANSWER—For this work, the foreman should employ 
only experienced miners. Before starting the work in 
any particular section of the mine, he should study 
carefully the conditions in respect to possible damage 
on the surface, inflow of water into the mine and the 
probable effect produced on adjoining workings. No 
pillars should be withdrawn until all the coal to be 
reached in that section has been taken out. The line of 
pillarwork should be kept as straight as possible, in 
order to avoid excessive roof pressure on the ends of 
any one of the pillars. It is important to see that the 
miners are kept supplied with what timber is needed 
to make them safe. The work should be carefully 
supervised by the foreman and his assistant and the 
falls should be examined daily for gas. 

QUESTION—What maps should be kept at the mine? 
What data should be shown thereon and how often 
should an extension be made on said map? If the map 
is drawn to a scale of 100 ft. per inch and the main 
heading, as measured on the map is 6 ft., what is the 
length of the entry in the mine? 

ANSWER—There should be kept at the mine, an accu- 
rate map showing the general plan and extent of the 
workings, together with the buildings and natural fea- 
tures on the surface and the boundary lines of the 
property. The elevation of many important points on 
the surface and in the mine should be marked on the 
map, which should also show the position of any drill- 
holes, giving the depth of hole and the thickness of coal 
in each. The map should be extended twice a year, by 
making an extension survey in the mine and marking 
this on the map, giving the date of the survey and the 
thickness of the coal at the working faces and at dif- 
ferent points in the mine. 

The scale of the map being 100 ft. per inch, a map 
measurement of 6 ft. would represent an actual distance 
of 100 * 6 & 12 = 7,200 ft. of entry in the mine. 

QUESTION—What precautions would you adopt to 
reduce to a minimum the production and distribution of 
coal dust in a mine? 

ANSWER—In the first place, if the coal is blasted, only 
permissible explosives should be used, taking due care 
that the limit of charge is not exceeded in any one shot. 
Every shot should be carefully inspected by a competent 
person appointed for that purpose. A better plan is 
to have all holes drilled by the miners examined, 
charged and fired by shotfirers after the men have left 
the mine. Shotfirers should be authorized to refuse 
to fire any shot that, in their judgment, is unsafe. All 
fine coal and dust should be loaded out in dustproof 
cars and no accumulations of, dust allowed at the work- 
ing face. Strict rules and regulations should be 
adopted and enforced with suitable penalties, in respect 
to blasting, defining the kind and weight of powder to 
be used and the tamping of the holes. 


QUESTION—What points in a hoisting plant should be 
examined and how often, to insure yourself they are 
in a safe condition, in shaft openings? 

ANSWER—AII hoisting equipment, including ropes, 
couplings, sheaves, brakes, winding drums and engines 
should be examined carefully, each day, by a reliable 
man appointed for that purpose and who should make 
any needed repairs that have to be made. 
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Resigning from Nationalization Committee 
Brophy Charges Lewis with Evasion 


John Brophy resigned as chairman of the Nationalization 
Research Committee of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, in a letter to President John L. Lewis, dated Feb. 5. 
In his letter of resignation Brophy demands that Lewis 
come out openly for nationalization of the coal mines, 
appear before the U. S. Coal commission and in public dur- 
ing the next eleven months and speak for nationalization 
before the miners and open up the columns of the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal to a discussion of the question. 

Mr. Brophy’s resignation comes two weeks after that of 
C. J. Golden, who retired from the Nationalization Com- 


. mittee when Ellis Searles, editor of the Mine Workers’ Jour- 


nal, in a statement said that the Nationalization Commit- 
tee’s report was inspired by a radical element in New York 
and had not been officially adopted by the miners’ con- 
vention. Brophy’s letter follows: 

“T submit my resignation as chairman of the Nationaliza- 
tion Research Committee of the United Mine Workers of 
America. We have done our job. We have drawn up a 
concrete plan for nationalizing coal. 

“Recent events have made plain to you and me as to every 
other miner that nationalization is the master current of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The tide gathers volume 
and will sweep irresistibly into the next International 
Miners’ Convention in January, 1924. Who is the King 
Canute that will sit on the beach and tell the tide to quit 
rising? It will splash him and float away his chair of 
office. The miners are feeling the power of an idea, and 
they see the driving force of a detailed plan. 

“The International Miners’ Convention of 1921, and you, 
as president, outlined the duties of our committee. You 
bade us familiarize ourselves with the problem by ‘consult- 
ing with authorities’; you asked us to formulate a ‘detailed 
practical policy to bring about the nationalization of the 
coal mines.’ And you ordered us to ‘aid in the dissemination 
of information among our members and the public.’ 

“We could not better your instructions, because they are 
all inclusive. But we fulfilled them with results that sur- 
passed our hopes. We consulted miners, labor men in other 
industries, economists, statisticians, government officials, law- 
yers, administrators, téchnicians, engineers—every type of 
expert opinion. In accordance with your order we drew up 
the plan as the result of this prolonged investigation. The 
only other ways of making the plan would have been to let 
it drop into our mind as a perfect abstraction from a time- 
less world, or else to turn over the job to some group of 
professional liberals and let them project a theory. 

“We did neither. We preferred the method of hard work 
and expert advice. We have presented the American plan 
for nationalizing coal in a pamphlet, ‘How to Run Coal,’ in 
which every detail is hammered home and the full union 
strength and bargaining power of the United Mine Workers 
of America are maintained and safeguarded for all time. 
Your committee challenges critics of the plan to point out 
a weak place. The only possible opponents of the plan are 
those who are opposed to the principle of nationalization. 
All such opposition we desire to locate and to face in the 
open. We offer the American plan for nationalization as 
the only adequate solution for the present chaos of coal. 
We submit that in it we have met your conception of our 
duties. 

“As to the disseminating information ‘among our mem- 
bers and the public,’ we have obeyed your orders. The 
miners’ American plan for nationalization has been pub- 
lished in newspapers throughout the country. Editorial 
comment is almost universal. Every prominent union offi- 
cial is being flooded with inquiries. 

“The time has come for a united front and a spirited 
advance. Will you as a leader give us the lead? 

“Will you throw open the Mine Workers’ Journal to our 
plan? The newspapers of the country are willing to devote 
columns to our findings, but our own official organ refuses 
to carry a paragraph. The editor, Ellis Searles, attempts 
to discredit our efforts by using a ‘Red’ herring. Our plan 
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was not ‘in part prepared for the committee by som 
well-known New York radicals.’ They would be the last ty 
claim any connection with the matter under discussion, pe. 
cause the facts reveal their innocence. To permit outside 
organizations to butt into labor policy is the destruction of 
trade unionism. The methods of the Nationalization Re 
search Committee, in preparing a case, have been the same 
as your own methods—no recognition of outside organiza. 
tions in union affairs, consultation with individual] experts 
on details, a trade union decision on policy. 

“Will you mail copies of the American plan to the 600,000 
union miners? If the plan does not embody their aspire. 
tions in concrete form this test will kill it. Replies we have 
received from miners in every coal district of the United 
States show that the plan is the answer to their unrest and 
the ra lying point for the larger policy of the union. 

“Will you urge upon the officials of the twenty-six dis- 
tricts of the United Mine Workers of America a powerfy| 
intensive campaign of education, district by district, in sup- 
port of nationalization? 

“Will you appear before the coal industry Fact-Finding 
Commission in support of the miners’ nationalization plan? 

“Will you take the platform in behalf of nationalization 
in miners’ meetings and public meetings, through these next 
crucial eleven months? 

“Will you aid in drawing up a bill for nationalization, 
to be presented at the next international convention? We 
can promise you support from the rank and file, and an 
overwhelmingly favorable vote. 

“These are six important next steps in the miners’ pro. - 
gram. The coal operators are discredited and defeated in 
the court of public opinion. The public is disgusted by the 
overdevelopment, mismanagement and waste of the coal 
industry, and is ready for a large-scale solution. 

“The miners are determined. The movement waits on 
you. But it will not wait long for any leader. It will create 
its own leaders. 

“Hampered by the silence of the Mine Workers’ Journal 
and by the lack of hearty official support, our Nationaliza- 
tion Research Committee hereby appeals directly to the rank 
and file. We have done the work you ordered, but we have 
not received the support you promised. We shall continue 
to carry on the work outlined in the American plan. We 
shall demand speeding up the campaign for nationalization 
in the ways specified in this letter. We enter the last stages 
of this fight, which will end victoriously in the International 
convention not as a committee but as miners representing 
the rank and file. 

“So I submit my resignation as chairman of the National- 
ization Research Committee. And I urge you, as Inter- 
national president, to aid the miners in their American 
plan.” 





Sees Opportunity for Big Work by I.C.C. 
In Assigned Car Case 


An opportunity to do big, constructive work is presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the assigned-car 
case, it is declared by attorneys for the Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange, in a brief which they have submitted to the com- 
mission. In their proposed rules the carriers, says this 
brief, have assumed that because the commission has recog- 
nized their need for ‘a fuel supply, they can obtain that 
supply regardless of the manner in which it is transported. 
A paragraph from the brief reads as follows: 

“Constantly recurring miners’ strikes arising from insist- 
ent demands for higher wage returns; the yearly runaway 
coal markets arising from fear of inadequate coal supply, 
or inability to transport the product, are matters that vitally 
concern the public. The outstanding cause for this unrest 
and uncertainty in the coal business is the preference that 
is given certain operators through the assigned car as now 
used by the railroads. That cause the commission has power 
to correct. Having the power, we respectfully and earnestly 
insist that we have shown that there is need for its exercise 
if the conditions that annually vex the coal business of the 
country are to be changed for the better, and the recurring 
agitation and unrest ended.” 


, 
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New York Wholesalers Seek Reduction of 
Freight Rates to Tidewater 


Efforts are being made to enlist the members of the 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New York, Inc., in a 
movement the purpose of which is to present arguments 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in favor of a reduc- 
tion of freight rates to tidewater, reducing or abolishing 
the “trimming charge” and to recover from the railroads 
the difference between what should have been charged under 
the increases authorized and the higher rates which were 
put into effect, as well as recovering the “trimming charge.” 
The circulars have been mailed to all members of the 
association by Charles S. Allen, its former secretary, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the movement. In his report to 
the Board of Directors of the association Mr. Allen says 
that in 1918 the Railroad Administration by its General 
Order No. 18 advanced the rates on practically all com- 
modities 25 per cent, but saw fit to discriminate in the 
adjustment of rates on tidewater coal in such a manner 
that the increase amounted to about 28% per cent as follows: 


> 


283 25 
Original Per Cent Per Cent 
Rate Increase Increase Overcharge 
Sees $2.15 $2.09 $0. 06 
acenat eee Be ke: 2.29 2.19 0.06 
Westmoreland............... 1.90 2.40 2.34 0.06 
Se 2.05 2,55 2.49 0.06 


In 1920 by ex parte 74, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granted an increase of 40 per cent, says Mr. Allen, 
and in applying the 40 per cent increase, but not in the 
manner directed by the commission, there was produced 
a set of rates which returned an increase of 43.6 per cent 
on the then improper rates in the $2.15 scale, as follows: 

43.6 40 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Base Rate Increase Increase Overcharge 


NUR. 4 bare are sk dps $2.15 $3.11 $3.05 $0.06 
Greensburg............ ere 2:29 3:21 S15 0.06 
Wemmoneend................ 2.40 3.36 3.30 0.06 
IEE lor gnu. sks 0 Tashi 4-3-0 05 2:55 551 3.45 0.06 


Mr. Allen contends that the association can successfully 
establish before the commission that the scale of rates 
beginning with $2.15 from the Clearfield region was an 
improper basis for the 40-per cent increase, but that the 
scale beginning with $2.09 should have been used, in which 
case rates would have been produced as follows: 


40 
PerCent Rates as 
Base Rate Increase Published Overcharge 


re $2.09 $2.97 $3.11 $0.14 
See 2.19 3.07 3.21 0.14 
Westmoreland............... 2.34 be 3.36 0.14 
|, SE eee 2.49 3.37 3.51 0.14 


The claim also is made that under the order issued by 
the I. C. C. in 1922 and popularly referred to as a 10-per cent 
reduction in rates, the order really provided that where the 
previous order had authorized an increase of 40 per cent 
that increase should be reduced to 26 per cent. The figures 
produced by that order are as follows: 

26 


. PerCent Rates as 
Base Rate Increase Published Overcharge 


Clearfield.......... ‘lt $2.15 $2.73 $2.74 $0.01 
Greensburg... . 2.25 2.83 2.84 0.01 
Westmoreland... . . ihe 2.40 2.98 2.99 0.01 
Pittsburgh....... . , 2.39 3.13 3.14 0.01 


With respect to the 40-per cent increase, Mr. Allen con- 
tends that the proper base rate should have been the $2.09 
Clearfield scale, producing figures as follows: 

26 


PerCent Ratesas 
Base Rate Increase Published Overcharge 


Sn ae $2.09 $2.66 $2.74 $0.08 
Greensburg... .. . : 2.19 2.76 2.84 0.08 
Westmoreland... 2.34 2.91 299 0.08 
Pittsburgh... .. ee 2.49 3.06 3.14 0.08 


In referring as to how the new rates were arrived at, Mr. 
Allen says it is significant that in the application of the 
25 per cent (284 per cent) increase, in 1918, the carriers 


‘used the Pittsburgh rate as the basis; that in 1920, when 


the 40 per cent (43.6 per cent) increase was made, ‘the 
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Westmoreland rate was used; and, in 1922, when the so- 
called reduction of 10 per cent (26 per cent increase) was 
made, the Greensburg rate was used as the base, the rates 
from the other regions being arrived at in each instance 
by either adding or deducting the previously fixed differ- 
entials. . 

The present rate, he says, beginning at $2.74, are 8c. per 
ton more than they should be. Add to that the unwarranted 
“trimming” charge of from 3c. to 8c. per ton, and shippers 
using these rates are now compelled to overcome a dis- 
advantage of at least llc. per ton. 

Taking the most unfavorable aspect of the case, namely, 
that the commission will not agree to the contention that 
the base rate for the 40-per cent increase should have been 
the scale beginning with $2.09, but rather should have been 
that beginning with $2.15, shippers would be entitled to a 
refund of 6c. per ton, plus the trimming charge. 





Lehigh Valley Files New Segregation Plan 


The modified plan for the segregation of the coal and 
railroad properties of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., as 
ordered by the United States Government, was on Feb. 7 
filed in the District Court of the United States, Southern 
District of New York. Hearings on the plan will, it was 
said, be held some time after Feb. 15. 

The plan was filed through E. H. Boles, counsel for the 
railroad company, and other signatures are F. W. Wheaton, 
counsel for Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and Coxe Brothers & Co., 
Inc., and George W. Field, counsel for Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co. 

Although the modified plan was changed in several par- 
ticulars from the original one, there is a likelihood that 
further minor changes will be made in view of the fact that 
Attorney General Daugherty stated a month ago that while 
the revised draft was in the main satisfactory, he would 
offer to the court a few “wholesome suggestions.” 

The plan provides that its stockholders shall have the 
right to subscribe for certificates of interest in the owner- 
ship of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at the rate of $1 per 
share, on the basis of one certificate, equivalent to one share 
of no par value, for each share of railroad stock owned. 

Capital stock of the coal company at present is pledged 
under the railroad company’s general consolidated mortgage 
and on that account it is necessary to distribute certificates 
of interest instead of actual shares of stock, but these cer- 
tificates will carry full voting powers, dividend rights, etc. 
Upon the termination of the mortgage actual shares will be 
issued for the certificates. 

To meet the government’s requirements, it is proposed 
that subscribers for the coal company certificates will agree 
to dispose of these certificates, if they continue to hold rail- 
road stock, by Dec. 31, 1927. Dividends are to be withheld 
by the coal company until stockholders have disposed of 
either their coal shares or their railroad shares. Subscribers 
to the coal company certificates will not be permitted prior 
to Dec. 31, 1927, to increase their holdings in either com- 
pany until they have disposed of their ownership in the 
other. 

To compensate the railroad company for advances made 
the coal company for capital expenditures, etc., in the past, 
the coal company will sell $15,000000 in bonds of a new 
$40,000,000 issue. Part of the balance of the issue will be 
used to retire outstanding bonds maturing in 1933, and the 
rest, estimated at approximately $18,500,000, will be avail- 
able for improvements by the coal company when occasion 
demands. 

Stock of Coxe Brothers & Co., Inc., pledged under the 
railroad company’s collateral trust agreement, maturing in 
1926, in view of the proximity of this date, is undisturbed 
under the plan, except that the voting power is assigned to 
a trustee, to be appointed by the district court. A similar 
arrangement is offered with regard to the stock of. the 
Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill Railroad Co., pledged 
under the same agreement. The Lehigh Valley, in the mean- 
while, will ask the Interstate Commerce Commission for . 
authority to merge this line in accordance with the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 
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Bituminous Output Lower Since Jan. 1, 
But Is in Excess of Consumption 


Since the first week in January, according to the report 
of coal stocks as of Jan. 1 undertaken by the Bureau of the 
Census and the U. S. Geological Survey, under authority of 
the Federal] Fuel Distributor, the trend in the rate of 
bituminous coal production has been downward, but the 
total output during the month was in excess of consumption 
and stocks increased. Stocks on the Lake docks on Jan. 1, 
classed as coal in transit, were 3,129,206 tons. Reports from 
a group of producers indicate that there were nearly 750,000 
tons in storage at the mines or at points between the mines 
and ultimate destinations. 

Retail coal dealers’ stocks of anthracite on Jan. 1 were 
considerably more than on Oct. 1, but were less than on any 
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FIG. 1—TOTAL COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL, OCT. 1, 1916, TO JAN. 1, 1923 


Figures represent million net tons and include coal in hands , 


of railroads, industrial consumers, public utilities and retailers. 
Coal for steamship fuel, on Lake docks, and in transit is not in- 
cluded. Figures for 1922 and 1923 are subject to revision. 


corresponding date for which records exist. Stocks of 
anthracite on the Lake docks were but 13 per cent of those 
on Jan. 1, 1922. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 


(Net Tons) 
Oct. ee 27,Q00,000 April Fe. (ee 39,500,000 
Oct. ) ee 28,100,000 Aug. io >) ee 41,100,000 
July 15, 1918......... 39,700,000 Nov. | 48,500,000 
Oct. 1, 1918......... 59,000,000 Jan. J) ee 48,000,000b 
Day of Armistice........ 63,000,000 March 1, 1922......... 52,500,000b 
Jan 1, 1919......... 57,900,000 April 1, 1922, at least 63,000,000bc 
April are 40,400,000 Sept. 5, Sree 22,000,000b 
March 1, 1920......... 24,000,000 Oct. lo: ae 26,000, 000bd 
June a 20,000,000 Nov. Ko Ser 32,000,000b 
Jan. ee .... 45,800,000 Jan. iC eae 36,000, 000d 


a The figures for 1918 in this table are based upon an actual count. Beginning 
April 1, 1919, the figures are estimates based upon reports from a selected list of 
— whose stocks in 1918 bore a known relation to the known total 
stocks. 

b Subject to revision. 

c No canvass of consumers was made on this date. The total stock was esti- 
mated from the stock or March |, ascertained by questionnaire. 

d Revised from last report. 
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FIG. 2—DAYS’ SUPPLY HELD BY DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
CONSUMERS ON JAN. 1, 1923 AND OCT. 1, 1922 

At the rate coal was being burned in November and Deecmber, 
1922, the stock of soft coal on Jan. 1, 1923, were sufficient to 
last 26 days. On Oct. 1, 1922, the stocks were sufficient to last 
21 days and on June 1, 1920—when stocks were at the lowest 
point on record—they were sufficient for only 15 days. There 
are indications that stocks have continued to increase since Jan. 1. 
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FIG. 3—DAYS’ SUPPLY OF SOFT COAL ON HAND at 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ON JAN. 1, 1923 ‘ 

At:the rate of consumption prevailing in November and Decem. 
ber, stocks at industrial plants other than steel and by-product 
coke would last on the average 40 days. How the supply varieq 
from state to state is shown in the diagram. The darker the 
shading the heavier were the stocks. Any change in business 
activity affecting coal consumption would be reflected in the days’ 
supply. Based on reports from 2,265 plants. 











From Fig. 1, it is seen that coal flowed into storage much 
more rapidly during October than at any time since the 
ending of the miners’ strike. During that month stocks 
increased at the rate of 194,000 tons per calendar day 
against 66,000 tons in November and December. 

Fig. 2 and the table below show consumers’ stocks in terms 
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FIG. 4—HOW RETAILERS’ STOCKS OF ALL COAL—AN- 
THRACITE AND BITUMINOUS—ON JAN. 1, 1923, 
COMPARED WITH THOSE ON JAN. 1, 1922 


Stocks of bituminous coal in retail yards on Jan. 1 were ap- 
proximately three quarters what they were a year ago. Stocks 
of anthracite were not quite 30 per cent of last year’s stocks. The 
total stocks of retailers—including both hard and soft coal— 
showed a decrease of 52 per cent when compared with 1922. The 
map shows that many of the Western States had larger stocks 
and that the decrease was most accute in the territory east of 
the Mississippi. 


of days’ supply, based upon reports of tons on hand and 
actual consumption received from about 5,000 consumers, so 
selected as to be fairly representative of all commercial con- 
sumers. 


DAYS’ SUPPLY OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN HANDS OF VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF CONSUMERS, NOV. 11, 1918, TO JAN. 1, 1923 


(Figures represent number of days supply would Jast at current rate of consump 
tion at time of stock-taking.) 
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Byproduct coke plants... 35 32 15 8 29 28 42 39 I1 14 18 19 
Steel plants............. 45 42 9 11 42 38 48 48 12 17.20 
Other industrials........ 71 65 27 24 64 47 51 56 32 33 39 40 
Coal gas plants.......... 85 81 31 22 55 66 89 82 34a 38a 55 60 
Electric utilities......... 49 49 21 22 44 48 51 54 26a 30a. 32 33 
Coal dealers, bituminous. 37 39 13 10 30 26 33 23 11 18 21 18 
Railroads............... 31 32 11 10 23 24 35 42 13 15 2G 
Total bituminous...... 45 42 18 15 39 36 41a 43a 17a 21a 23a 260 


a Estimated from incomplete data. Subject to revision. 
b See text for rate of consumption at which these figures are calculated. 
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Work of U. S. Coal Commission Handicapped by 
Dilatory Tactics of Congress 


By PAUL WooTON 
Washingtcn Correspondent of Coal Ag 


Washington, Feb. 13.—The vacancy on the Coal Com- 
mission caused by the resignation of Judge Alschuler 
probably will not be filled, it was announced at the White 
House this morning. It is understood that the President 
conferred with members of the Coal Commission and 
reached the conclusion that it would be inadvisable to go 
to the trouble of appointing a new man with so much of 
the work already done. Attention was called at the White 
House to the fact that it was not obligatory to have seven 
men on the Coal Commission, the resolution providing that 
the membership shall not exceed seven. 

Congress, in characteristic fashion, has failed lamentably 
to hold up the hands of the Coal Commission which it 
created. Because of its dilatoriness, the services of Judge 
Alschuler, one of the commission’s most valuable members, 
were lost. Early in its term the commission asked also 
for legislation to make compulsory and provide penalties 
covering the returns submitted on questionnaires. As this 
is written there still is much uncertainty as to when that 
legislation will be forthcoming. It still remains to be seen 
whether or not the same dilatory policy will prevail in 
the handling of the legislation carrying $400,000 for the 
commission’s expenses. 

The procrastination and the lack of interest on the part 
of Congress is handicapping the commission in its work and 
lessening its possibilities for usefulness. The attitude of 
the legislative bodies toward the Coal Commission cannot 
be attributed to any displeasure with the work the com- 
mission has done. On the contrary, opinion on Capitol Hill 
is generally favorable to the commission. The personnel 
of the commission is universally admitted to be strong. 
Most certainly there has been no unfriendly sentiment 
against Judge Alschuler. 


CONSISTENT LEGISLATIVE PoLIcy LACKING 


The failure to upho'd the hands of the commission is 
simply another indication of the lack of consistency in 
carrying forward legislative policies. When the commission 
bill was passed the country was face to face with an emerg- 
ency with coal. Public opinion was inflamed. Under those 
conditions Congress was prompt to pass the bill and apply 
the counter-irritant. In the meantime the emergency has 
passed. The strike danger has been postponed for a year. 
The price of coal is falling and the full requirements of the 
country are in a fair way to be met. Public interest no 
longer is focussed on coal. As a result the legislation held 
to be necessary to the commission’s maximum accomplish- 
ment goes over from day to day and week to week. Even 
Chairman Winslow, of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, coming as he does from New England, 
where the fuel situation has been most acute, ranks the coal 
bill as eighth in importnace among the measures that his 
committee will bring before the House. When his com- 
mittee has its day, under House rules, seven other pieces of 
legislation must be disposed of before the coal bill is laid 
before the House. 

During the conference with Washington correspondents, 
on Feb. 10, Chairman Hammond was asked if there is any 
truth in the report that he would finance some of the com- 
mission’s activities in case Congress should fail to provide 
additional funds. This amused Mr. Hammond greatly. The 
question reminded him, he said, of the case of the Mexican 


-peon who struck a bonanza and acquired such a reputation 


for wealth and generosity that he is said to have con- 

templated the payment of the Mexican national debt. The 

bononza ran out, however, and it finally became established 

cee Don Pedro was in no position to live up to his repu- 
ion. 


It was announced at the conference that the commission 


would give consideration to the proposed legislation per- 
scribing standards of quality for anthracite. The commis- 
sion’s program of precedure is not as yet in final form, it 
was stated. 

The stock report, issued under the authority of the Fed- 
eral Fuel Distributor, showing only 36,000,000 tons of coal 
in storage on Jan. 1, reveals how unprepared the country 
would have been to withstand a strike this year. With 
stocks at that level and with demand much increased over 
that of a year ago, it is apparent that the country could 
not have built up stocks to equal those of April 1, 1922, 
when 63,000,000 tons was in storage. The stock report ex- 
plains clearly why prices are 50 per cent higher than they 
were a year ago. 





Slack Retires by Request; Conspiracy Case 
Shows No Sign of Life 


Word received in Indianapolis from the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D. C., substantiates rumors of a week 
concerning the retirement of L. Ert Slack, of Indianapolis, 
who has seen service as a special assistant attorney general 
of the United States in charge of what has become known 
as the government’s coal conspiracy case. It was said 
Mr. Slack had resigned at the request of the Attorney 
General. The request for the resignation: was sent last 
month and Mr. Slack ceased to be a government official 
Jan. 31. He was ordered to turn over all records and papers 
in the cases to Homer Elliott, U. S. Attorney for Indiana. 
Denial was made at the Department of Justice that any 
significance was to be attached to Mr. Slack’s retirement. 
It was ordered, it is said, in the interest of economy. The 
work, it was said, could be handled without extra cost by 
the U. S. Attorney for the district. 

Soon it will be two years sitice 226 operators, miners and 
corporations were indicted in the District Court for viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Mr. Slack was U. S&S. 
Attorney before he became a special assistant attorney 
general. 


Ford Organizes $15,000,000 Coal Company 


The Fordson Coal Co. was incorporated at Dover, Del., 
Feb. 9 with a capitalization of $15,000,000, to operate coal 
properties purchased by Henry Ford in Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

The organization of the coal company may result, it was 
said, in Mr. Ford selling coal to the public. This depends 
upon the quantity of fuel produced and the requirements of 
the Ford plants. The Ford Motor Co. has for some time 
been selling fuel to its employees in Detroit at prices con- 
siderably lower than those asked by retailers, the present 
price for bituminous being $8.50 a ton. 

Statements by Mr. Ford during the recent mine strike 
indicated that the public might expect a cut rate if the Ford 
fields yield a surplus. During the strike Mr. Ford attacked 
the retailers as well as the operators and mine union chiefs, 
declaring that a conspiracy existed for the purpose of 
retarding production and inflating prices. Coal could be 
sold at a profit to all handlers, he said, at prices consider- 
ably lower than were then demanded. 

Since the transfer of the Pond Creek company to the 
Ford interests, on Jan. 1, the mines have been operated 
temporarily by the Banner Port Coal Co., a Ford subsidiary. 

The charter filed at the State Department in Dover for the 
Fordson Coal Co. includes among the incorporators Douglas 
Brown, of Huntington, W. Va. 
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Enjoins Union from Organizing in Logan 


Judge Robert Bland, in the Circuit Court at Logan, W. Va., 
on Feb. 10 granted two identical injunctions forbidding 
officers or members of the United Mine Workers from com- 
peiling or persuading miners in Logan County to break the 
individual contracts under which the Logan coal field is kept 
in a non-union status. The injunctions were granted in 
separate but similar equity cases, one brought by a score or 
more of miners who declared they were suing not only for 
themselves but for the other non-union miners of the county, 
and the other by the non-union coal companies in the county, 
making up the Logan Coal Operators’ Association. 

After presenting the two petitions, A. M. Belcher, counse! 
for the plaintiffs, told the court that 95 per cent of the 
mines in Logan County had written contracts with their 
employees by which they agreed not to become affiliated with 
the United Mine Workers and the operators agreed not to 
employ union men. C. Frank Keeney, president of District 
No. 17, United Mine Workers, in an address at Fairmont on 
Feb. 8, according to Mr. Belcher, declared the union was 
getting ready to organize Logan County. 

C. J. Van Fleet, counsel for the union, told the court the 
defendants made no appearance and asked that any order 
entered in the case show that there was no appearance for 
the officials of the international district and 'ocal union who 
were named as defendants in the bill. He was in court, he 
said, to ask for bail for Jesse Covert, recently arrested on 
charges in connection with the armed march of 1921. 





Phelan Resents Picturing of His Coal Bin 


Publication of an article in a Boston newspaper criticis- 
ing the state emergency fuel administrator, James J. Phe- 
lan, for the amount of coal held in the bins at his home for 
his personal use has led that official to issue a formal state- 
ment pointing out that he had in his bins on Feb. 8. five 
tons of buckwheat coal, one and one-half tons of furnace 
coal, one ton of range coal, and a cord of wood. He points 
out that the buckwheat coal was purchased as a substitute 
to use with the small amount of furnace coal which he had 
purchased last March. 

Mr. Phelan denied that he “is a director of one of the 
largest soft-coal corporations in the country.” He denies 
that he is a director of the New River Coal Co. and states 
that he has no interest, direct or indirect, in that or any 
other coal company. He does call attention to the fact that 
he is a director of the U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Co., which does own a coal mine in Utah, but since none 
of that coal is marketed in New Eng!iand, he feels that 
this interest in no way could prejudice his administration 
of fuel matters in Massachusetts. 


Alex Is Out Again-—for a While 


Alex Howat’s monkey-and-parrot time of it with Kansas 
jails continues merrily on from laugh to laugh. Last week 
the deposed Kansas miners’ union district president, lan- 
guishing comfortably in the Cherokee County jail, was 
pardoned by his new friend Governor Jonathan Davis, 
recently elected. But since Alex wouldn’t pay the court 
charges, the pardon didn’t “take.” So at the end of the 
week Alex was still languishing in the warmth of the 
donjon keep, enjoying good Kansas fodder and doing no 
work whatever. The Kansas Attorney General insists Howat 
should serve out his various and sundry jail sentences in 
both Cherokee and Crawford counties for defying the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. At that time he still 
had 46 days coming to him in Cherokee County and 99 or so 
in Crawford County, from whose jail he was paroled by a 
Davis-appointed judge Jan. 20. The miners of District 14 
raised $500 to pay the costs of prosecution, as demanded 
by the judge, and Howat was released Feb. 12. 








Ruhr Occupation May Hasten Wind-Up of 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate 


That the occupation of the Ruhr district has brought 
about a momentous phase in Germany’s coal situation is 
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evident when it is remembered that the Ruhr district oop. 
tributed 10 the total German production of bituminoy 
coal about 80 per cent and of the coke output 85 per cent 
As the first consequence of the occupation the Rhenish. 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate, situated in Essen, hag removed 
its headquarters and all records to Hamburg. 

This move, which manifestly was caused by the desire 
to keep the syndicate out of the sphere of interference, was 
coupled with the decision to wind up the syndicate at the 
expiration of the term for which it was organized, March 3 
In the latter respect the Ruhr occupation has most likely 
provided to the men of the syndicate a welcome opportunity, 
During recent years its members have given ample yj. 
dence that they regard the syndicate as an obsolete and 
superfluous institution. Almost at every occasion since the 
end of the war, the negotiations for its renewal have broken 
down and had it not been for the governmental pressure 
threatening to make the renewal compulsory, it would, no 
doubt, have come to an end at a much earlier date. By the 
process of trustification the membership of the syndicate 
has virtually if not actually dwindled to a small number. 

The few men who actually control the coal production jp 
the Ruhr district do not need a syndicate, having long ago es. 
tablished close relations of a more effective nature. Through 
the establishment of the National Coal Commissary, jp 
whose hands the distribution of coal rests, and the forma. 
tion of the National Coal Association, in which the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Syndicate is the leading member, it has lost a 
good deal of its former importance. As there is no com. 
petition among the producers and cannot be while the con- 
trol of coal lasts and every ton finds a ready market, it 
has lost its original chief function. At present it is only a 
clearing house of sales and an important part in the mechan- 
ism of distribution. Other business it had is now mostly 
transacted outside of its realm among a small circle of men, 





Sign Scale Agreements in Southwest 


Scale committees of Districts 14, 21 and 25, in Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas, signed an agreement at 
Kansas City Feb. 8 for one year from April 1 at $7.50 a day 
and a tonnage scale of $1.15 to $1.92. In a separate con-, 
ference the Kansas district is trying to work out its first 
machine scale, made necessary by the steadily increasing 
number of machines. 





Second Herrin Trial On; Choose Jurors 


The second Herrin trial started on Monday, Feb. 12, at 
Marion, Ill. Nine men are to be tried for the murder of 
Antonio Mulkavitch, one of the twenty-two non-union strip 
miners and guards shot and cut to death June 22, last, after 
they had surrendered to a mob which besieged Lester Mine 
near Herrin, Ill. Three of the nine—Otis Clark, Peter Hiller 
and Bert Grace—were among the five acquitted last month 
at the first trial growing out of the massacre. The other 
six are Hugh Willis, union board member; Dallas McCree, 
Oscar Howard, Percy Hall, Philip Fontanetta and the one 
indicted negro James Brown, All are union miners except 
Hiller. The first days of the case will be spent in picking 
jurors. Since the prosecution’s single slender hope lies in 4. 
fearless and unbiased jury, much time may be consumed in 
challenging salesmen. The union lawyers resumed obstruct- 
ing tactics by moving the indictment be quashed. 





Globe Company to Be Western Agent for 
Pennsylvania Coal Company 


Chicago, Feb. 18.—The Globe Coal Co., of Chicago, will , 
soon take the full sales agency for the Pennsylvania © 
Co.’s anthracite, otherwise known as Erie coal, west of 
Pennsylvania. This will abolish the Williams & Peters 
sales agency in Chicago. The change is expected to’ take 
place April 1, but will in any event be in effect not later 
than Nov. 1. Harry N. Taylor, the new president of the 
United States Coal Corporation, has been elected president 
of the Sheridan (Wyo.) Coal Co., succeeding Peter Kooi. 
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New York and New England Insistent on Embargo of 
Anthracite to Canada; I.C.C. to Hold Hearing 


New York officials have joined forces with New England 
in trying to force the administration at Washington to em- 
pargo anthracite shipments to Canada. In response to 
this pressure the Interstate Commerce Commission has in- 
stituted on its own motion an investigation into the ques- 
tion, citing in particular the Hudson Coal Co., which com- 
pany, according to Fuel Distributor Wadleigh, will not dis- 
close to him any information as to the destination of its 
shipments of hard coal. The Fuel Distributor has requested 
the Commerce Commission to obtain this information for 
claw York and New England officials are intent on deny- 
ing to Canada the small exports of domestic anthracite 
alloted to it. New York Administrator Goethals and Gov- 
ernor Al Smith have telegraphed President Harding ask- 
ing that the exports be cut off. Canada, it is reported, 
has retaliated by threatening to cut off water-generated 
electricity from the Canadian sie of Niagara. 


CALLS ATTENTION TO POWER SUPPLIED BY CANADA 


Mr. Wadleigh has asked General Goethals whether the 
add tion of this 4 per cent to. the coal supply for New 
York State would compensate for the electric power now ob- 
tained from the other side, equivalent to more than 1,000,- 
000 tons of steam coal per year. Mr. Wadleigh’s letter to 
General Goethals reads as follows: 

“Disregarding any other factors involved, I would call 
attention to the fact that shipments of household sizes of 
anthracite coal to Canada are now proceeding at the rate 
of approximately 188,000 gross tons per month, amounting 
to 2.1 per cent of the total anthracite shipments, and this 
amount is necessary in order to maintain health and life 
among tenement dwellers in Canadian cities, while ship- 
ments of similar sizes into the State 0. New York, from the 
last weekly figures available, were at the rate of approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 gross tons per month. The above figures 
do not include shipments by the Hudson ‘Coal Co. 

“Coincident with this New York State received April 1 
to Dec. 31, 1922, from the Canadian side 778,738,740 elec- 
trical horsepower, which wouid require at least 1,062,988 
tons of cpal in its replacement. 

“The delivery of coal to Canada is in accordance with 
an agreement by which Canada exports electricity equiva- 
lent to 2,000 tons of coal a day into New York.” 

On Feb. 10 Governor Smith of New York added his re- 
quest to that of General Goethals, who wrote a few days 
before to Mr. Wadleigh calling for immediate action. 

General Goethals drew a picture of the people of upper 
New York State, short of anthracite, conscientiously using 
coal substitutes, shivering and discouraged as they saw 
their schools and churches closed for lack of heat and yet 
compelled to watch from their windows train after train of 
coal speeding toward Canada. 

“I found deep resentment as to this on the part of all I 
saw on my trip, and there is no doubt that it is causing 
the strongest feeling of discontent in the whole country,” 
he wrote Mr. Wadleigh. 

“In a speech made by Representative Rogers on Jan. 11, 
in the House of Representatives, attention is called to the 
fact that the shipments of coal to Canada in 1921 exceeded 
those of any previous year; that the shipments into Canada 
in October and November of 1922 exceeded shipments in the 
corresponding months of 1921,” he continued. “This in- 
formation has been broadcast through the press. From fig- 
ures given us, and which I believe are reliable, of the total 
shipments by the Delaware & Hudson in 1921, 9 per cent 
went to Canada, while in 1922 11 per cent went to Canada. 
The statement is also made, and I believe it to be true, 
that shipments were rushed to Canada at the end of 1922 
because of possible weather conditions that might exist early 
in the year 1923. These shipments are still being made to 
Canada, while the weather conditions in northern New York 
are more severe than they have been for years past. 





“The severe weather in the last half of January and so 
far this month has materially curtailed railroad operations 
through the northern portion of the state. Cars are tied 
up at sidings and consignments to various localities in the 
northern part of the state are held without any idea as to 
when the cars will reach destination. 

“As I stated before, definite action must be taken, and 
taken at once; and I recommend: 

“(1) That in view of the conditions existing in 1922, 
as compared with 1921, the present allotment be exceeded 
so that sufficient anthracite coal will be moved without de- 
lay into this territory, which, combined with the substitutes 
that are required under the district order, will give the 
peop!e in that part of the state the fuel they need. 

“(2) That in order to accomplish this, the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Co. be required to supply anthracite coal 
along its route in the upper part of New York State in 
lieu of making any shipments into Canada. 

“(3) That until this is done and until the situation in 
northern New York is relieved as above recommended, an 
embargo be placed on the Delaware & Hudson shipments 
into Canada.” 

To the request of Governor Smith that an embargo be de- 
clared on exports of anthracite, President Harding replied 
that his information is that the situation is one of transpor- 
tation failure rather than shortage of supply. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the situation would be relieved as a 
result of a conference between Mr. Wadleigh and the New 
York Fue! Distributor. 

Press reports from Ottawa last week were to the effect 
that a grave situation would develop in Canada if an em- 
bargo on Canadian-bound coal were placed on the Delaware 
& Hudson R.R., in the opinion of C. A. Magrath, a member 
of the Dominion Advisory Fuel Committee. 

This section, he continued, now faced conditions even 
more severe than those in New York State, because it was 
further from American mines and must weather a harder 
winter. 

He said he did not believe in thinking, let alone saying, 
disagreeable things about neighbors nor in discussing re- 
prisals. 

The hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
to be held at the Bowling Green Building, 11 Broadway, 
New York City, on Wednesday, Feb. 14. 





Lodge Resolution Urges Anthracite Embargo 


Senator Lodge has presented to the U. S. Senate the fol- 
lowing resolutions adopted by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives: 


Whereas the Hon. John J. Rogers, Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, has introduced a bill in Congress entitled “A bill declar- 
ing an embargo on anthracite coal,” being H. R. No. 12827, which 
declares that the conditions at present prevailing in the produc- 
tion and distribution of anthracite coal constitute a national 
emergency; and 

Whereas great distress and hardship exist in New England on 
account of such coal shortage: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the General 
Court of Massachusetts urgently requests that Congress take 
immediate steps for the passage of appropriate legislation to 
relieve the great distress existing in New England, and hereby 
records itself in favor of immediate passage of H. R. No. 12827; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officers of both branches of Congress, and to 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this Com- 
monwealth 





The Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee has for- 
mally denied a report that it has raised a question as to the 
constitutionality of the Coal Commission law. A meeting 
of the full Special Committee in Washington on Feb. 15 has - 
been announced. 


A GOOD MANY FUEL COMPANIES can comply with the order 
to supply substitutes for coal without departing any from 
their former methods.—New York Tribune. 
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W eekly Review 


There is a persistent dullness in the bituminous coal 
market and a monotony in the anthracite trade relieved 
only by the effort of New York and New England to cut 
off anthracite shipments to Canada. Prices of soft coal 
are headed downward, production is slipping and 
thoughts are turning to spring. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal rec- 
ords 296 this week, a drop of 16 points from 312 on 
Feb. 5. This brings the figure back to that on July 1, 
1922. The average price on Feb. 12 was $3.58, a de- 
crease of 20c. compared with $3.78 on Feb. 5. Produc- 
tion of soft coal dropped to around 10,200,000 tons last 
week after hanging at 11,000,000 tons for many weeks. 

Secretary Hoover on Feb. 13 said he did not believe it 
best to advise consumers of coal to add materially to 
stockpiles now. Until the transportation situation im- 
proves there can be no large movement of coal for future 
use. He intimated, however, that buying for storage 
should begin in spring just as soon as the carriers 
are available to handle it. 


BUYERS ON THE LOOKOUT FOR BARGAINS 


Buyers are taking little interest in the situation, save 
to pick up bargains. Contracts are being discussed in 
some quarters but among customers the feeling prevails 
that it will be possible to buy in the open market later 
at lower figures than those at which contracts can be 
negotiated at present. 

The market for Pennsylvania coals in New England 
is being held firm through the continuance of embargoes 
against certain of the Hudson River gateways, which 
act as a prop to prices on cars for inland delivery, where 
quotations remain reasonably firm at $10 upward per 
gross ton delivered. These’ embargoes and those re- 
ferred to in last week’s review concern only the move- 
ment of bituminous coal into New England. While they 
have not operated to affect notably the total shipments, 
these embargoes are exceedingly troublesome to both 


shippers and consignees. Anthracite is not interfered 
with in any way by these embargoes. 

The all-rail movement of coal to New England ang 
eastern New York for the week ended Feb. 8 included 
3,447 cars of anthracite and 3,265 cars of bituminoys 
coal, forwarded through the principal gateways over the 
Hudson River and through Rouses Point. This was q 
decrease of 648 cars of anthracite and an increase of 
375 cars of bituminous coal as compared with the preyi- 
ous week, but approximately the same as in the corre. 
sponding week a year ago. 


HEAVY OIL RECEIPTS IN NEW ENGLAND 


In the calendar year 1922 New England got but 56 
per cent as much anthracite as in 1921, which accounts 
for the active interest in coal in that part of the country, 
Of bituminous coal New England received 85 per cent 
as much in 1922 as in 1921, but some 2,000,000 tons 
of this was imported from abroad. Crude oil, however, 
poured into New England at the highest rate recorded. 
Against 112,779,100 gallons in 1918, 448,217,000 gal- 
lons in 1920, and 730,742,000 gallons in 1921, the re- 
ceipts in 1922 were 767,323,000 gallons. 

New England and northern New York as well have 
not suffered for lack of soft coal, however. Their trou- 
ble is that they do not know there was a strike last 
summer and that their inability to get the usual quotas 
of domestic anthracite is not the fault of the coal man 
but of the coal digger who would not work last summer. 
There is little sympathy elsewhere over the country with 
this effort to cut off Canada’s hard-coal supply. 

Production. of anthracite remains close to the 
2,000,000-ton mark. Producers have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the domestic coals, including buckwheat, which 
continues to be used as a substitute for the larger sizes, 
but the steam sizes are slightly easier. 

“Present estimates of soft-coal production in the week 
ended Feb. 3 indicate a total output, including coal 
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shipped, mine fuel, local sales and coal coked, amounting 
to 10,587,000 net tons,” the Geological Survey says. 
“Revised estimates for the week before show 10,985,000 
tons. Instead of nearly uniform rate of production at 
about 11,000,000 tons a week, as indicated by early re- 
turns, there is now indicated a gradual decline in the 

roduction since the beginning of the year. 

“Preliminary reports of cars loaded during the pres- 
ent week (Feb. 5-10) show 41,540 cars on Monday, a 
drop to 30,975 on Tuesday, and further decline to 29,303 
on Thursday. The indicated total output for the present 
week is therefore about 4 per cent less than for the 
week preceding, and will be between 10,100,000 and 
10,200,000 tons.” 

Midwest Thankful for Cold Weather 

Continued low temperature for several days kept the bot- 
tom temporarily under the domestic market throughout the 
Chicago and Midwest region. There is no buying beyond 
the immediate needs of the moment, but that is heavy 


enough to move with comparative ease all the larger pre- 
pared sizes in southern Illinois, the Fourth Vein Indiana 
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field and eastern Kentucky. The other regions had to work 
a little to place everything they produced because such 
territories as central Illinois got better car supply than they 
wanted. 

Southern Illinois ran between 24 and 3 days during the 
week and stuck to the circular of $5.50 for lump .a little 
more closely than during the last week of January, before 
the cold weather. Operators outside the association group 
sold down to $4 for 6-in. lump and from 50c. to $1 under 
the list on egg and nut sizes, those being the only prepared 
coals that are really dragging bottom. Screenings are in 
considerable volume just now while domestic production 
is healthy and Franklin County and Indiana Fourth Vein 
are holding to their $2.50 level quite consistently, with the 
likelihood of dropping no lower. 

The Standard field east of St. Louis moved a considerable 
volume of coal because its car supply grew better. This 
prevented any change in prices. The St. Louis market 
took a great deal of both Standard and Mt. Olive coal 
during the coldest days but at the end of the week the 
weather had warmed, with the inevitable result. Both 
domestic and steam trade went back into a lull with the 
call being for cheaper coals. Retail yards are well cleaned 
up. Prices remain, unchanged. Rail service through St. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.0.B. Mines 


Market Feb. 13, Jan. 29, Feb. 5 Feb. 12, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922. 1923- . 1923 1923+ 
Smokelesslump........ Columbus.... $3735 $7.25 $6.75 {6.50@$7.50 
Smokeless mine run..... Columbus.... 1.90 6.65 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 
Smokeless screenings. ... Columbus.... 1.40 5.85 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 
Smokelesslump........ Chicago.... 3.15 2.75 70S . 6.76@: 7°25 
Smokeless minerun..... Chicago..... 2.25 6.10 4.85 4.50@ 5.00 
Smokelesslump........ Cincinnati. . . 3.15 7.25 6.50 6.75@ 7.50 
Smokeless minerun..... Cincinnati. . . 1.85 6.00 5.25 4.00@ 5.50 
Smokeless screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.15 6.00 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 
*§mokeless minerun.... Boston...... 4.80 8.10 8.00 6.90@ 7.40 
Clearfield minerun...... ‘ Boston...... 1.95 4,35 3.85 3.50@ 4.25 
Cambria minerun...... Boston...... 2.45 4.85 4.15 4.25@ 4.75 
Somerset minerun...... Boston...... 1.90 4.55 3.90 3.75@ 4.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). New York.... 3.00 5.50 5,35 5.00@ 5.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). Philadelphia.. 3.05 5.45 5.45 5.00@ 5.25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). Baltimore.... 2.60 5.10 4.60 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... . 2.45 5.00 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia.. 2.45 4.80 4.80 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.30 4.85 4.35 4.15@ 4.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.) New York.... 2:10. 4.25 4.10 3.75@ 4.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.10 4.30 4.30 4.00@ 4.20 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.05 4.10 4.10 4.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... New York.... 1.75 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... Philadelphia.. 1.75 3.25 3.25 3.10@ 3.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... Baltimore.... 1.75 2) 3.35 3.35 2.75@ 3.25 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.). Ne» York.... 1.50 3.10 3.10 2%.85@ 3.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.). Philadelphia.. 1.50 3.25 3.15 2:85@ 3.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.). Baltimore... . 1.40 3.10 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
Pittsburgh se'd gas..... . Pittsburgh... 2.65 4.85 4.50 4.00@ 4.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.) Pittsburgh. .. 2.5 3:35 ~3.10 2.75 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas)... Pittsburgh... L.6o 3595 3.30 3.25 
Kanawhalump......... Columbia.... 2.65 5.25 5.25 §.26@ 4.76 
Kanawha minerun...... Columbus.... 1.65 3.25 3.15 2.50@ 2.75 
Kanawha screenings.... Columbus.... 1.35 3.10 2.85 2.25@ 2.60 
SaeveriOmMp........... Cinomnati. .. 2.65 6.10 4.60 4.00@ 4.50 
. Va. Gas minerun.... Cincinnati... 2.00 3.45 2.75 2.50@ 2.76 
W. Va: Steam mine run.. Cincimnati. .. 1:60 _3.25°.~ 22573: 2.500:-2.76 
_W. Va. screenings....... Cincinnati... 130. 3.0 2.25 .2250@.2.50 
Hocking lump.......... Columbus.... 2.75 4.60 4.50 4.25@ 4.75 
Hocking mine run....... Columbus.... 1.90 2.80 2.80 2?.40@ 2.65 
Hocking screenings. ... . Columbus. ... 1.35 2.60 2.60 2.00@ 2.25 
Pitts. No. 8lump....... Cleveland.... 3.10 4.35 4.00 3.90@ 4.50 


Market Feb. 13, Jan. 29, Feb. 5 Feb. 12, 

Quoted 1922 39273 - 1923 1923+ 
Pitts. No.8 minerun.... Cleveland.... $1.95 $3.40 $3.15 $3.15@ $3.20 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings... Cleveland.... 1.65 3.25 .2.85 -$.00@ $3.16 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump. ..... Chicago..... 3.65 -5.35° 5:35 . $:24%@.5:.50 
Franklin, Ill. minerun... Chicago..... 2.50 -3.83".3;35 3.06 4:0 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.. Chicago..... 1.95 2.65 2.60 2.50@ 2.60 
Central, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 3.00 3.85 3.60 3.50@ 3.75 
Central, Ill. mine run.... Chicago.... . ye 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 2.75 
Central, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago..... | &: 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 3.25 4.85 4.35 4.25@ 4.50 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.. Chicago..... 2.50 3.60 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings. Chicago..... 1.90 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.40 
Ind. 5th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.80 4.10 4.10 3.50@ 3.765 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.. Chicago..... 2.23 3.10 3.10 2.50@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings. Chicago..... 1.65 1.80. 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Standard lump......... St. Louis. .... 2.90 3.60 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Standard minerun...... St. Louis..... oe I" CEB ye 
Standard sereenings..... St. Louis..... 1.05 1.60 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
West Ky. lump......... Louisville.... 2:33. 4.@ - 3.8: - 3.506 4:25 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville.... 1.85 2.50. 2.35 2.2%@-2.50 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville. ... '=23 2.00 1.90 2.00@ 2.25 
West Ky. lump......... Chicago..... are. 4.25 3.85 3.75@ 4.60 
West Ky. minerun...... Chicago.....  ..... 2.35 2.35 1.90@ 2.10 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump......... Birmingham.. 2.90 3.95 3.95 3.50@ 4.45 
Big Seam minerun...... Birmingham.. 1.85 2.35 - 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Big Seam (washed)... .,.. Birmingham.. 2.10 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
S. BE. Ky. lump......... 8 ee ee 6.00 6.00 4.75@ 5.00 
S. E. Ky. minerun...... Cre 6 SoS 3.25 3.35 °2.760°3:.60 
S. E. Ky. lump......... Louisville. ... 2:29 6.50 5.75 4.00@ 6.50 
S. E. Ky. minerun...... Louisville. ... 1.65 3.10 3.25 2.26@. 3.00 
S. E. Ky. sereenings..... Louisville. ... 1.15 3.00 2.85 2.25@ 2.50 
8S. E. Ky. lump......... Cincinnati... 2.65 5.60 4.35 4.00@ 4.50 
S. E. Ky. minerun...... Cincinnati. . . 1.65 3.15 2.75 2.25@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.05 2.85 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 
Kansas lump........... Kansas City.. 5.00. 5.50 5-36 5.00 
Kansas mine run........ Kansas City.. 4.00' 3.60 3.60 3.50 
Kansas screenings...... Kansas City.. S80 2.50 = 2.50 2.50 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. Y eee 
+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.0.B. Mines 








Market Freight ———Latest Pre-Strike——— Feb. 5, 1923 Feb. 12, 1923 ——. 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken New York........ OEt ~. Ziarin noah $7.60@ $7.75 $9.00 $7.75@$8. 25 $9.00 $7.75@$8.25 
Broken soveeees ) SRBEONDDOR. «23... 2.39 $7.00@$7.50 y fe 2 ert ee Ie i Tee eae 7.9 8.10 
Me 55.6 o% 66%. 5 58-0 New York........ 234 76 7.60@ 7.85 9.25@12.00 8. 8.35 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8. 
MMs .....0%5..%..7 Philadelphia....... 2.39 7.25@ 7.75 YP 2 000 12,50 8.10@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.10@ 8.35 
ee Chicago*,........ 5.09 7.50 8.25 12. 00@ 12.50 7.20@ 8.25 12.00@12.50 7.20@ 8.25 
Stove 3 eae! 2.34 7.90@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.10 9.25@12.00 8. 8.35 9.25@12.00 8.0 8.35 
Stove Pere. 2.39 ie, x 8.10 8.05@ 8.25 9.25@11.00 eo 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 
Scie va ee cso SQRIGRMOM ca os a's. 5.09 BY 8.25 12.00@ 12.50 7.35@ 8.25 12.00@12.50 7.35@ 8.25 
Chestnut............. New York........ 2.34 7.90@ 8.20 2-308 8.10 9.25@ 12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8.35 
Chestnut............ Philadelphia... .... 2.39 7.85@ 8.10 8.05@ 8.25 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 
Gemmtnat........ 2... Chicazo*.......... 5.09 7 8.25 12.00@ 12.50 i 12.00@ 12.50 sey ge 
New. York:.....2. Sie. ™ dn weeewnw nce | weeastemetuts, , - Senses 2 CP a ee Si eee ‘ 
ee NOW York. .....5. 2.22 5.00@ 5.75 cia 6.45 7.50@ 11.00 6.15@ 6.30 7.50@11.00 6.15@ 6.30 
Bis. ..sessss... Philadelphia,...... 2.14 5.50@ 6.00 6.1 6.25 7.00@ 9.50 $-hoe 6.20 7.00@ 9.50 6.15@ 6.20 
MMs sc.. cs... cc. Chicago®.-. <, -< : 4.79 6.00 6.25 7.00@ 8.00 5.49@ 6.03 7.00@ 8.00 5.49@ 6.03 
Buckwheat No. 1...... New York........ iy 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 5.25@ 6.00 4.00@ 4.10 5.00@ 6.50 4.00@ 4.10 
Buckwheat No. 1...... Philadelphia... ... 2.14 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 5.00@ 5.50 4.00 5.00@ 5.50 4.00 
MEN yon s sca caves New York........ 2.22 2.0 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 2.25@ 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
Mae. .>............ Philadelphia... ... 2.14 5 008 2.50 2.50 es 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
eae New York........ 2.22 1.50@ 1.85 1.50 1.5 2.00 1s 2.60 1.50@ 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 
Se eos Sc gens Philadelphia... .... 2.14 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 2.00 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 2.00 
Birdseye............. New York........ Se Ee ee re eee ee Ms Bee a oa 2.10 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 





+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 296, Week of Feb. 12, 1923. Average spot price 
for same period, $3.58. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual prices on fourteen <oals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the bituminous output of the U. S. weighed in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913, 1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. - 
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Louis is getting unsatisfactory again. Congestions are 
developing. 

Kentucky demand during the week was largely for lump 
coals. All other sizes moved stiffly in the unaccustomed 
cold that visited Louisville. A slight improvement in car 
supply and high _river stages have combined to a‘d coal 
movement just at the right time, for the buyer’s benefit, 
<o that some recessions in price were made. East Kentucky 
block coal got down to $5.50, 2-in. lump to $4 and mine-run 
to $2.25 in some instances, with screenings at $2.25@$2.50. 
Best Kentucky lump sold at $3.50@$4; mine-run $2.25@ 
$2.50 and screenings $2@$2.25, spot at the mines, buyers 
paying brokers’ charges. 

Of course the only spot coal that sells any Kentucky or 
Midwestern market is that which is rolling and close to 
destination. Thus the market all around is tiptoeing along, 
refusing to take a ton of coal that might have to be carried 
into the next warm spell, which might arrive at any 
moment. 


Northwest Stirs a Little 


Cold weather—bitter cold, ranging down as low as 33 
below zero for a day or two at the Head-of-the-Lakes— 
stirred the retail markets of the Northwest during the 
week just closed. Most of the trade was in anthracite, 
Pocahontas, coke and hard-coal substitutes for domestic 
use. This demand was strong enough to push anthracite 
hard against the top of the circular, breaking through 
occasionally at Milwaukee, where anthracite was listed 
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at $15.75 for egg, $16.10 for stove and $16 for nut. Poeg_ 
hontas screened sizes are moving at $13.75 wholesale and 
$15.75 retail and mine-run at $11@12.50. On that market 
Pittsburgh, Hocking Valley and Youghiogheny, pile-ryy 
and screenings advanced 25c. largely because car-ferry 
congestion holds back all Eastern coals. Rail deliveries 
however, are so good that Illinois and Indiana pile-run and 
small screened sizes went off 50c. 

At all docks the domestic sizes have been moving off 
steadily, leaving screenings in surplus. A little railroad 
buying is still noticeable but most roads appear to be 
satisfied with what they have under contract. Duluth 
notes that shipment off the docks there is easing up as com- 
pared with last year. The January total was 13,683 cars 
as compared with 24,521 cars in January of 1922, when 
the country was getting ready for a strike. Eastern lump 
is still reasonably strong at $9.50; run of pile, $8.25@$8.50 
and screenings are sagging at $6@$6.25. 


West Awakens Somewhat 


Colorado and Utah during the past week shivered and 
bought coal. The result of the zero weather and stiff breezes 
was that retailers whose supplies were low demanded coal 
at once and steam trade livened up noticeably. For a week 
mines in almost every district worked every day and raili- 
roads did a reasonably good job of moving mine outputs. 
Raw weather along the Pacific Coast draws more coal in 
that direction too. Thus, for the time being, the mountain 
states and Far West are in a brisk condition and prices 
are not dropping. In Kansas City the weather produced no 
noticeable effect for the better. The market was as full 
of holes as a Swiss cheese, but no sudden drop in prices 
appeared. Kansas lump continues at $5; nut, $4.50; mine- 
run, $3.50 and screenings, $2.50. 

Softness characterizes the Ohio coal trade both as to 
steam and domestic coals. Buying is reduced to present 
needs, as few consumers are trying to stock up for the 
future. In some instances reserve piles are being used. 
Distress coal'in the Columbus market is heavy and as a 
result some extremely low prices are reported in order to 
dispose of it. Retail stocks are only fair, dealers buying 
only for the present, believing that prices will be lower. 
Michigan points are absorbing a fair tonnage. 

In the Cincinnati market similar conditions exist. Rejec- 
tions are the order of the day. There is little talk of 
contract making, buyers as in the east, apparently being 
determined to hold off. Car supply is reported as improving, 
and three days a week are being reported from some sec- 
tions. 

Mines in the eastern Ohio No. 8 district are working 
less than 35 per cent of full time. Cumulative production 
figures from Jan. 1 to Feb. 3 indicate an output of 1,551,000 
tons, or about 50 per cent of capacity. 

Bituminous-coal receipts at Cleveland for industries and 
retail yards during the week ended Feb. 3 show a decrease 
of 51 cars from the preceding week. Total receipts were: 
2,887 cars, divided 2,117 cars for industries and 770 for 
retail yards. Receipts for industries decreased 103 cars 
as compared with the preceding week, while arrivals for 
retail yards show an increase of 52 cars over the preceding 
week. Cleveland receipts have averaged 2,930 cars per week 
since Jan. 1, as compared with 2,345 cars per week during 
the last quarter of 1922. 

In West Virginia low-volatile as well as high-volatile coals 
felt the effect of a falling. Lump was the least affected. 
High-volatile mine-run did not average more than $2.50 a 
ton throughout the week, the range extending to $3. Nut 
and slack ranged $2.50@$2.65 and egg and lump $3.50@ 
$4.50. 

Car supply in West Virginia, Virginia and northeastern 
Kentucky was not as conducive to large movement of coal 
as during the preceding week. 

The first and most prolonged touch of real winter weather 
of the season at Birmingham Ala.. was experienced last 
week. It was ushered in by cold rains followed by sleet and 
a light snow, which played havoc with power transmission 
lines and caused a heavy loss in coal production during the 
first two or three days of the week. Weather conditions 
also affected labor. 
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Seaboard Market Dull 


Light shipments of.steam coals all-rail are about the only 
indication of firmness in the present market in New Eng- 
jand. Several large consumers who were planning to make 
purchases at this time have concluded now to wait until 
the market settles. Among these are textile manufacturers 
and certain power companies who are banking on liberal 
water power within a month’s time. Congestion-at the 
yehandling wharves is clearing up and there is much less 
pressure generally to get forward supply. 

At Hampton Roads certain of the agencies have made 
strenuous efforts to place accumulations while the market 
was at all favorable. Spot prices have been scaled down 
to $6.90 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel, and 15@25c. less has 
been rumored. There are ample tonnages on hand at the 
Virginia terminals, and the trade expects to see quotations 
gradually slump to $6.50, or around $3.50 per net ton f.o.b. 
mines. A few shippers, however, are inclined to think that 
$3.50 per gross ton will be nearer a going price, especially 
on contract. 

The Pennsylvaia grades also are gradually sagging off 
in price, although a pronounced slump has been arrested 
by continuing difficulties in transportation. A larger volume 
is moving from central Pennsylvania to piers at Philadelphia 
and New York, but much of this is contract coal diverted 
to tidewater to facilitate delivery. Prices average around 
$4 per net ton at the mines for medium grades, with the 
more favorably known coals selling still at $4.50@$4.75. 

Operating interests are busy canvassing for contracts 
throughout this territory. The Hampton Roads shippers 
are expected to retain much of the tonnage obtained last 
year, but aside from a few special cases the Pennsylvania 
producers are not likely to close much business of a com- 
prehensive nature, at least not on the present cost basis. 
The differential is much too great as compared with the 
smokeless West Virginia coals to admit of much large ton- 
nage except within the nearer strip which is now reserved 
to all-rail shipment without competition from tidewater. 

Conditions are quiet along the seaboard. More than 
70,690 tons of British coal arrived in New York harbor 
during last week, not including a cargo of British furnace 
coke consigned to a large retail coal firm and which. will 
be offered for sale through the regular channels. 

There is still much interest in the contract situation but 
buyers are not inclined to enter into agreements. 

The outstanding feature of the Baltimore market are the 
prospects for a more active bunker business. This trade 
is encouraged by the belief that a number of ships, including 
American shipping board vessels, seem likely to be in the 
market shortly for considerable quantities offered. 


Anthracite 


Demand for the domestic sizes of anthracite continues 
strong. The larger companies and independent producers 
are having no difficulty in disposing of their output but the 
smaller operators have found it necessary to shade their 
quotations slightly. Retail dealers in the outlying district 
who are located at points where it takes from three to four 
weeks for shipments to reach them continue to cancel orders. 

“The production of anthracite declined slightly in the 
week ended Feb. 3,” says the Geological Survey. “The total 
output, including mine fuel, local sales and dredge and 
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washery output, is estimated at 2,056,000 net tons on the 
basis of 39,321 cars loaded as reported by the principal 
anthracite carriers. 

“Early returns from the railroads on loadings this week 
(Feb. 5-10) indicate a somewhat smaller output, probably 
a little less than 2,000,000 tons.” 


Coke Market Weaker 


The coke market has weakened in price rather sharply 
the past week or ten days, chiefly on account of decreased 
buying for heating purposes. Some steel companies are 
rumored to have entered the market for spot or prompt coke. 





Utilities Continue to Consume More Coal 


Electric public-utility plants consumed 3,586,346 net tons 
of coal during December, according to a recent report of 
the Geological Survey. This compares with 3,350,761 tons 
consumed during November, according to corrected returns. 

The average daily production of electricity by public-utility 
power plants in December, again broke all records of output, 
making the sixth time that a record has been established 
since May. The daily production of electricity in December 
was 146,700,000 kw.-hr. The total output for the period 
January to December, inclusive, was 47,676f1049,000 kw.-hr., 
an increase of more than 16 per cent over that for 1921. 





How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines by fields, as reported 
by the U. 8. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 








Jan. i to Sept. 5 to Jan. | to Week 
Apr. I, 1922 Dec. 30, 1922 Jan. 27, 1923 Ended 
Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive Jan. 27, 1923 
U. Ss Tataks.. 55.9 ee rh : 
Alabama... ......0.6-. CES 84.7 90.3 (a) 
Somerset County.......... 74.9 36.3 31.0 27.8 
Panhandle, W. Va......... 51.3 37.3 54.2 50.3 
Westmoreland............ 58.8 65.8 58.0 64.9 
Me aan 59.9 a 54.1 55.0 
LE ne 54.8 234 21.9 21.5 
Hazard wefan stds. «s ard. 16.4 19.9 21.8 
Pocahontas............... 60.0 36.6 36.7 38.7 
a ns OS 28.8 33.0 29.8 
FO ee re i. eee 26.2 31.0 26.2 
Cumberland-Piedmont..... 50.6 31.7 42.9 43.9 
Windmag Gull... 6... te. 64.3 30.4 33.7 30.8 
Kenova-Thacker.......... 54.3 42.4 39.2 29.5 
N. E. Kentucky........... 47.7 28.4 28.9 22.1 
Dit oe ae ae 37.9 31.6 34.9 37.0 
9 Se on re 59.6 59.1 42.1 31.6 
i See ees ae 78.4 75.9 80.7 74.0 
Ohio, Eastern............. 46.6 40.8 34.4 34.1 
eS ee 66.8 76.3 78.7 68.0 
Se ee ree hee 54.5 49.9 pe 49.5 
REMMI 05 5 be as « Sox's 54.9 55.9 55.2 44.4 
RENN sao ok St Se 53.8 bi hee 4 53,3 55.2 
Pittsburghf............. 39.8 41.2 35.6 35.9 
Central Pennsylvania...... 50.2 53.4 39.8 26.7 
Pemmont........%-..3...: 64.0 355 40.4 (a) 
Western Kentucky........ 577 32.4 34.2 33.9 
Pittsnaren si... cc... FRY 56.1 69.6 63.1 
MMRWNE Sc 206 5. 2 oc ha Sa 15.6 20.5 22.9 
Ohio, Southern............ 24.3 38.1 41.1 40.4 
* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. 
(a) No report. 
Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 
: -———-Cars Loaded-—— 
All Cars Coal Cars 
Waeskonden Jae 27) 1929... scis5 oso ea cna . 871,164 194,738 
DIO I gs ca os ooo ie VEC pR ea Peeeeweths 865,578 192,824 
PUR AUG AINGE Pees Daic sa 004s. «cae ew aaa Oe Rape eI UG 740,386 179,816, 
— Surplus Cars 
All Cars - Coal Cars ——Car Shortage— 
8 el b> Bae 26,485 6,699 72,754 37,508 
Same date in 1922...... 330,681 TOR GGUS 5s cama <eeden 
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Welsh Coal Trade Shows Increased Activity; 


- British Production Increases 


British mines produced 5,644,000 tons 
of coal during the week ended Jan. 24, 
according to a cable received by Coal 
Age. This was the largest tonnage pro- 
duced during any week of the year. 
Quotations on some grades are slightly 
advanced from last week. 

The Welsh coal trade is in good con- 
dition. Inquiries continue to come for 
coal for export. So far the Welsh coal 
trade has not been affected by the Ger- 
man situation. France is buying well, 
and exports to Germany are sustained, 
but there is no unusual pressure. 

Steam coal is being heavily booked in 
all regular markets. German business 
on a heavy scale has not yet arrived, 
though trading to the extent of 150,009 
tons has been done. Collieries are all 
well sold up and in anticipation that 
demands will be stimulated are asking 
higher prices for forward shipment. De- 
mand from South America is active. 

Prices throughout north England are 
rising generally and steadily. Con- 
tracts have been placed with Durham 
mines by gas companies for four lots 
of second class gas coal, ranging from 
50,000 to 60,000 tons each, at prices 
between 22s. 3d. to 22s. 9d. f.o.b. 

Germany has purchased in the Hum- 
ber market over 250,000 tons of Derby- 
shire and Nottinghamshire steam coal 
for shipment during February, March 
and April. 


Hampton Roads Market Dull 


Business was dull at Hampton Roads 
on a falling market due to general over- 
supply in sections furnished from this 
point. Coastwise business slowed up, 
but prices were approaching a point 
where competition with British coal in 
the North may be made possible. 

Dumpings were slowed up because of 
the recent storm which froze coal cars 
at all piers and made several extra 
operations necessary before they could 
be dumped. Many vessels were delayed 
in this manner. 

There was a feeling that the bottom 
of the market is in sight, and that 
movement will be increased in a short 
time. 


French Tonnage Figures 


The following tabulation shows the 
production, imports and exports of coal, 
coke and patent fuel during the first 
eleven months of 1922, the balance being 
placed at the disposal of consumers or 
otherwise disposed of: 


COAL Metric Tons 

I ark ee ig ae ptre-Pnd OR bale ws - 29,094,394 

ee ee ARE ee a ee eee 20,157,381 

49,251,775 

ER he ee Oe. ocak eae xenon 1,847,062 
Placed at the dispcsal of consumers or 

transformed into ccke or patentfuel 47,404,713 


COKE Metric Ton 

Production (coke-ovens annexed to 
eS ee err ee 901,111 
PONE a iencas as xb wee e's ce seats 4,599,358 
5,500,469 
ee, ER ee Po ee ee rT 430,848 
Placed at the disposal of consumers..... 5,069,621 

PATENT FUEL 

Production (patent fuel works annexed 
CI IEMIRIINY 520% Saisru.os x e'oe.s'ee woos 2,543,732 
ee SPE Le TES er ere 1,305,348 
3,849,080 
a ee iN at alls i lata 96,638 
Placed at the disposal of consumers.... . 3,752,442 


There were 20,157,381 metric tons of 
coal imported into France during the 
first eleven months of 1922 from the 
following countries: 


Metric Tons 


From 
EN RRR ee eer ee eee re 3,186,494 
a ieee 10,825,544 
RC rE oo i cus oe ah ue Fe 2,201,833 
PSE SES Ss ee en 23,255 
FOOTE ECT ee 3,363,261 
eee ae 552,757 
Se Ee ee eee 4,237 

DONS Sc cos cactiebaseeaneseccnvem's 20,157,381 


British Coal Exports Increase 


Exports of British coal to European 
countries in 1922 amounted to 48,291,462 
tons, according to figures issued by the 
Bankers Trust Co., of New York. This 
was more than 8,000,000 tons less than 
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in 1913. British coal exports to Ger 
many were approximately 8,346,000 tons 
as compared with about 8,952,000 Pvt 
in 19138. The figures for Europe and 
South America in detail follow, 





thousands of tons: ” 
To Europe: 1913 1929 
URES asin: tbe a vw os 12,776 1 
Italy ........eeeeeeeee 9,647 pez 
ee 8,952 8.345 
BARRHNED Fidos Seieig 4. wisres 0% 5,998 "584 
Sweden ......-seceese. 4,563 2,523 
Jee 2,031 3.48) 
Netherlands ............ 2,018 6.067 
Other European Countries 10,854 7361 
Totals see 56,839 48,291 
To-South America: 
WONG o%e'4 9.5 sae o a0 obs 589 84 
BONMIEE | 5:56 ole 6. 9'w BSS 9 ~ and 1,887 1,012 
Uruguay. -............. 724 503 
pr Le | (i rae 3,692 2,021 
OE eee 6,892 3,621 


A large gain was made in 1922 com- 
pared to 1913 in British coal exports 
under the classification “other coun- 
tries,” which includes the United States 
says the statement. The exports for 
1913 under the above classification 
amounted to 1,749,877 tons, while in 
1922 they were 6,168,825 tons. That in- 
crease was principally due to the de- 
mand for British coal in the United 
States because of the mine dispute. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


Feb. | 

N. & W. piers, Lamberts Pt. sis 
Cars on hand............... 1,090 1,027 
Tons on hand............... 77,921 69,314 
Tons dumped for week....... 90,007 112'289 
Tonnage waiting.........._- 2,200 17,300 

Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls Pt. 
Cars on hand............... 1,440 815 
Tons on hand............... 83,480 107,750 
Tons dumped for week....... 83,908 60,691 
Tonnage waiting............ 10,000 43,563 

C. & O. piers, Newport News 
Cars on hand............... 1,470 1,489 
Tons on hand............... 80,590 87,285 
Tons dumped for week....... 107,088 60,222 
Tonnage waiting............ 89,015 9,185 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Feb. 10, 1923. 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Cuba: Tons 
Br. SS. Berwindvalé, for Havana... 17,686 
Br. SS. T. L. Church, for Havana... 2,825 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
Feb. 3 Feb. 10t 
Pool 9, New York......$7.50@$7.75 $7.25@$7.50 
Pool 10, New York..... 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 
Pool 11, New York..... 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@. 6.25 
Pool, 9, ——— .. 7.65@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.60 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 7.10@ 7.35 6.70@ 6.90 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 6.60@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.40 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.... 7.50 6.85@ 7.15 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 7.25 7.00 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds..... 7.50 6.85@ 7.15 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York...... $7.85@$8.10 $7.60@87.85 
Pool 10, New York..... 7.10@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.35 
Pool 11, New York..... 6.35@ 6.85 6.10@ 6.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.... 8.25@ 8.60 7.35@ 7.75 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 7.40@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.25 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 6.90 @7.15  6.25@ 6.55 
Pool 1, Hamp. ’ 7.50 7.15 


Pool 2, Hamp. Rds..... 





Current Quotations British 
Port, Gross Tons 


Foreign” Quotations, by Cable to Coal Age 


Coal f.o.b. 


Feb. 3 Feb. 10T 
Admiralty, large — 29s.6d.@ 30s. 29s.6d.@ 30s. 
Steam, smalls... 20s. 19s.@ 21s.6d. 
Newcastle: 
Best steams..... 27s.6d.@ 35s. %s.6d.@ 288. 
ee eae 26°.@ 28s. 26s.6d.@ 27s. 
Best bunkers... 25s.@ 27s.6d. 26s.@27s.6d. 


¢ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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| From Field and Trade 




















ALABAMA 


A. R. Long, who has been vice-president 
and general manager of the Brookside- 
Pratt Coal Co. for several years, was 
elected president at a recent meeting of 
the directors of ihe company. He succeeds 
James Bonnyman, who severed his official 
connection with the company several months 
ago to go to Cincinnati, headquarters of 
a new company in which he is interested 
and which is extensively engaged in coal 
mining in Tennessee and Kentucky. 

The Leeds Coal Co. is sinking a slope 
mine in the Cahaba Valley, east of Birming- 
ham. The company was recently organized 
with I. F. Mankin, president; Henry Neny, 
vice-president and general manager, and 
W. H. Moore, secretary-treasurer. A spur 
track will be built to the new _ operation 
from the McCoomb‘s switch of the Central 
of Georgia Ry. Messrs. Mankin and Moore 
are residents of Jasper and Mr. Neny makes 
his headquarters in Birmingham. 

At the recent examination held by the 
state board of examiners headed by C. H. 
Nesbitt, chief mine inspector and chairman 
of the board, thirty-three certificates were 
awarded to applicants who successfully 
passed the examination as first-class mine 
foreman, nine second class, and eleven re- 
ceived certificates of competency .as fire- 
bosses. 

The Hilliard Coal Co., with an opening 


at Hilliard, six miles west of Jasper, is in-° 


stalling electrical machinery and making 
other improvements to increase production. 

The Monroe-Warrior Coal Co. is reported 
to be making arrangements to open new 
mines at Nauvoo, Walker County. 

The Sterling Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated at Jasper with a capital stock of 
$15,000 and the election of the following 
officers: President, Dr. S. S. Shores; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Albert Murray. The 
company will develop new mines and lay 
tracks and tram lines to the main line of 
the Frisco R.R. 


COLORADO 


The Coal Consumption of Denver and 
Denver’s “500,000 by 1930” campaign will 
‘both be boosted when the first part of the 
new Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
shops is put into service in that city. Coal- 
handling machinery with an hourly capac- 
ity of 50 tons is being installed; the em- 
ployment of over 700 men initially will 
mean an addition of 3,000 people to Den- 
ver’s population, and a further increase in 
-coal consumption. The $2,500,000 contract, 
to be completed by September, 19238, pro- 
vides a machine and erection shop to care 
for 175 engines, boiler and blacksmith shops, 
storehouse, oil house and power plant. The 
work is under the direction of W. T. 
Krausch, of Chicago, engineer of buildings 
“for the C., B. & Q. 

George P. White has been appointed sales 
manager of the Huerfano Coal Co. He for- 
merly was connected with the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.’s sales force. 

The steel mills are working full time at 

Pueblo, and the Trinidad and Walsenburg 
mines are supplying them a total of 5,000 
tons of coal per day. 
, The Leyden Coal Co.’s mine lost five days 
in January. The Denver City Tramway Co. 
and the Denver Gas & Electric Light Co. 
are supplied by this company. 


DELAWARE 


The du Pont explosive known as Monobel 
No. 8 has passed all tests, including the 
low freezing test, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines necessary to ‘place it on the list of 
permissible explosives for use in coal mines. 
It is now entitled to the official L. F. desig- 
nation and will hereafter be branded as 
Monobel No. 8 L. F. 


ILLINOIS 


Ora D. Dillavou, formerly one of the 
partners of Boone-Dillavou Coal Company, 
‘Champaign, has withdrawn from that firm 
to assume charge of the sales force of the 
Harris-Dillavou Co., also of Champaign, 
handling coal and building material. The 
a of the Boone-Dillavou Co. will be 
« closed. 


I Re 
Fire recently caused several thousand 


dollars damage /to the top works of the 
Ernest Coal Co. mine near Johnston City. 
The blacksmith shop, machine shop and 
several other nearby buildings were totally 
destroyed by the fire. 

The Pyramid Coal Co, has been granted 
articles of incorporation at Springfield with 
a capitalization of $225,000. The offices of 
the new organization are at Marion. 

The “Heato” mine at Carrier Mills will 
resume work soon, according to announce- 
ments given out. The property was_re- 
cently purchased by the Carterville Fuel 
Co., of Carterville. It is reported that the 
company will open a strip pit on the land 
joining the mine. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Southern Illinois & Kentucky Rail- 
road Co, at Mt. Vernon, Jefferson County. 
This paves the way for construction of the 
new illinois Central cut-off to be built from 
Edgewood to Metropolis through the center 
of the vast Franklin and Williamson County 
coal fields. The new route will make the 
haul much shorter than the main line of 
the road via Carbondale and Duquoin, and 
will be used for freight and coal hauling al- 
most exclusively, running only accommo- 
dation passenger trains. The incorpora- 
tion papers were dated Jan. 11, 1923, and 
the capital stock is $40,000 divided into 400 
shares of $100 each. The incorporators and 
directors are prominent Illinois Central offi- 
cers: C. H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central R.R.; C. M. Kittle, M. P. 
Bleuvelt, W. S. Horton and Bert A. Beck. 

The United Mine Workers_ have just 
opened the American Hospital in Johnston 
City. The institution is neat, clean_and 
attractive. Dr. Fred Greenbaum, of West 
Frankfort, is in charge of the new hospital. 

Mine No. 18 of the Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Co. at Herrin recently 
broke its hoisting record by bringing to the 
surface a total of 4,357 tons of coal in eight 
hours. The previous record of this mine 
was 4,175 tons. A total of 1,381 dumps 
were made on the day of this last record. 
The company’s Orient No. 1 mine holds the 
world’s record for a single day’s hoist of 
8,218 tons, and is located only a few mines 
from No. 18 mine. : 

Several of the mines located near Spring- 
field have reduced the price of coal for local 
delivery 50c. per ton. A mild winter, with 
the consequent lessening of demand for 
coal over normal times, is given as the 
reason for the reduction. 

J. W. Colliver, sales manager for Old 


Ben Coal Corp. of Chicago, is spending a: 


month at Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Standard Conveyor Co. has acquired 
by purchase all the rights, titles and pat- 
ents pertaining to the “Brown Portable’ 
line of portable and sectional piling, ele- 
vating, conveying, loading and unloading 
machinery for the handling of packed and 
loose materials. This line of machiner 
has been manufactured by the Brown Port- 
able Conveying Machinery Co. at North 
Chicago for ten years. Until further notice 
the plant will be continued in operation by 
the Standard Conveyor Co. 

An explosion in Mine No. 1 of the Super- 
ior Coal Co. near Gillespie caused injury 
to eleven men who were entering the mine 
one morning recently, their lamps setting 
fire to a pocket of gas which had accumu- 
lated during the night. All the men were 
burned. John Keeves was the most se- 
verely injured. 

The state mine rescue headquarters has 
been moved from Harrisburg to Eldorado 
by recommendation from the State Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals. The station 
will be located on the top floor of the First 
State Bank of Eldorado Building and will 
be in charge of Frank Patterson, manager. 

The Zeigler Coal & Coke Co. has been 
granted incorporation papers at Springfield 
and will mine and sell coal. The company 
will have headquarters in Zeigler and is 
capitalized at $18,000. The _incorporators 
of the new concern are E. A. Bronson, Wm. 
J. Warr and Frank M. Wakefield. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R. an- 
nounces that a $500,000 extension will be 
made in the shops of that company in 
Salem. The road handles much of the 
Franklin and Williamson County coal mine 
output through Salem and has found the 
present facilities inadequate. 
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The St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., with 
large plants at Granite City, and main 
offices in St. Louis, announces that it will 
start construction soon on a new blast fur- 
nace which together with other improve- 
ments will cost approximately $1,500,000. 
The plant consumes large tonnages of 
southern Illinois coal daily and is at present 
turning out large amounts of benzol, which 
constitutes the basis of the motor fuel sold 
under the name of benzol gas. Accordimg 
to announcements given out by C. R. Holz- 
worth, superintendent of the plant, the new 
equipment to be installed will practically 
double the company’s present output of coke 
and byproducts. 

The St. Louis Coal & [ron Co. will open 
a new mine in Johnston City about March 1, 
according to reports. The mine will be 
equipped with electrical mining and haul- 
age machinery and will be modern in every 
respect, 

The Cloverleaf Coal Co., of Marion, has 
been incorporated and capitalized at Spring- 
field at $150,000. The company will mine 
and sell coal and is expected to open a new 
mine at Marion in the near future. 


A part of the surface plant at Franco 
Mine No. 1, at Johnson City, belonging to 
Cosgrove & Co., was recently destroyed by 
fire. This is not expected to interfere seri- 
ously with operation, and the owners say 
they will be able to replace the buildings in 
a month, 


INDIANA 


Fire of undetermined origin recently 
caused a $20,000 loss to the old Freeman 
mine, now known as the Howe-Coulter mine 
No. 2, located at the edge of Bicknell. Fire- 
men were able to save the engine house and 


.its equipment, but virtually all the other 


superstructure burned. Thirteen men at 
the bottom of the shaft when the fire was 
discovered escaped without injury. The 
mine was idle the day of the fire. William 
Howe, John Coulter and Robert McCleavy, 
all of Chicago, are the principal stockhold- 
ers in the company. The mine formerly 
was operated by the Tecumseh Coal Co. and 
has been producing Fifth vein coal for more 
than twenty years. 


Unscrupulous coal dealers will have a 
difficult time misrepresenting the kinds and 
grades of coal they sell to consumers if a 
bill introduced in the Senate of the General 
Assembly of Indiana by Senator Rowland 
H. Hill, of Carthage, goes through. Senator 
Hill is a retail coal dealer. The bill would 
require every wagon load of coal to be ac- 
companied by a delivery ticket showing in 
pounds the gross weight of the load and the 
tare weight of the delivery vehicle. One of 
the tickets would be given to the purchaser 
and the other retained by the deliveree. 
The ticket would also show the state in 
which the coal was mined, the name and 
number of the vein or seam from which the 
coal was taken and the size and grade of 
the coal. 


Creation of a state department of mines 
and mining to consist of two operators, two 
miners and the state mine inspector is 
asked in a bill introduced in the Indiana 
General Assembly by Clem J. Richards, of 
Terre Haute, a mine operator. The bill is 
the direct result of the findings of the com- 
mission created by the 1921 Legislature to 
codify all mining laws and make recom- 
mendations for the betterment of the in- 
dustry. 

Only three new provisions are contained 
in the codification of the mining laws of 
Indiana prepared by a state codification 
commission and introduced 4as a bill in the 
General Assembly by Senator Clem J. Rich- 
ards, a coal operator. One provision seeks 
to protect miners from the danger of oil 
and gas wells that are drilled through coal 
seams, by providing that the well owner 
must incase his drilling in concrete or pip- 
ing. Another provision governs the placing 
and use of electrical appliances in mines 
and the third deals with the manner in 
which worked-out parts of mines shall be 
sealed off from other parts. The bill in- 
troduced previously by Mr. Richards pro- 
viding for a _ state mining department, 
separating the present state mining inspec- 
tion work from the state industrial board, 
is not a part of the codification bill. The 
proposal, however, has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the codification commission, Gov- 
ernor McCray, the industrial board and 
operators and miners in the state, accord- 
ing to Cairy Littlejohn, state mine inspec- 
tor. It has passed the Senate 40 to 3 and 
has gone to the House. 

The Sterling Collieries has been organ- 
ized in Indianapolis for the purpose of do- 
ing a general coal mining business. The 
company has a capital stock of $100,000 
and the organizers are William Schrolucke, 
John A. Templeton and Clarence W. Means. 
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The mines of the Archbold Coal Co. ai 
Newburg, after being shut down for three 
weeks, reopened recently, when about 
100 miners returned to work, following a 
strike which was caused by the miners 
walking out when the company changed 
brands of powder without first consulting 
the workers. 


KENTUCKY 


The F. T. Slider Co., Louisville, Jeffer- 
sonville and New Albany, handlers of sand, 
gravel and coal, operating its own river 
equipment, has recently placed orders for 
six all-steel barges with the Howard Ship- 
yard Co., at Jeffersonville. This is one of 
the first companies in that district to build 
all steel barges for towing coal, sand, etc. 

Willard R. Jillson, state geologist, in a 
recent talk in Louisville, said that during 
the first six months of 1922 Kentucky pro- 
duced 17,267,132 tons of coal and during 
the first eleven months, on incomplete rec- 
ords, 36,361,000 tons were produced. 

The two mines of the Coil Coal Co. have 
been sold by the Coil interests to the West 
Kentucky Coal Co., of Paducah and Stur- 
gis. The report of the sale stated _that 
the properties were purchased by W. F. 
Bradshaw, tobacco and insurance man; 
Cc. F. and H. L. Richardson, Paducah and 
Sturgis respectively, and T. E. Jenkins, 
Sturgis. Other than Bradshaw the pur- 
chasers are all connected with the West 
Kentucky Coal Co. The mines have a 
capacity of 1,250 tons daily, some reports 
stating 2,000 tons. 

K. U. Meguire, of the Harlan Coal Co. 
interests, Louisville, reports that the 
Letcher Coal Mining Co. has succeeded the 
Amburgy Coal Co., operating in Letcher 
County, and the capital has been increased 
from $185,000 to $225,000. Mr. Meguire 
continues as president. The Meguire inter- 
ests recently took over the Perciful-Gorman 
coal mine interests, in the Hazard field of 
Perry County, known as the Perry County 
Coal Corp., on Carrs Fork. That concern 
has become the Black Hawk Coal Co. 

A report from Smithland, in a district 
from which very little coal has been re- 
ported, is to the effect that a 5-ft. vein of 
good coal has been struck on the farm of 
H. F. Moore, near Carrsville, at a depth of 
107 ft. At 12 ft. a 12-in. vein was found 
and a 20-in. vein at 60 ft. It is reported 
that a stock company is being formed to 
promote the mine and that a shaft will be 
sunk next spring or summer. 

Notice has been filed with the County 
Clerk at Louisville affirming ownership of 
the Kentucky Block Coal Mining Co., of 
Blue Diamond, by Harry F. Buloock and 
V. B. Renaker, Lexington; and C. S. Foyle 
and John Hayslett. The company operates 
in Perry County. Buloock and T. E. Mc- 
Conne also affirmed ownership of the Ken- 
tucky Jewel Coal Co., of Lexington. 

Charles Buddeke, of the Charles Buddeke 
Coal Co., Louisville, and his partner, Den- 
ver P. Cornett, who also is connected with 
the Cornett Lewis Coal Co., Harlan County, 
are planning to install automatic unloading 
equipment at the Louisville retail yard, but 
have not been able to decide on the best 
equipment as yet. Plans have been con- 
sidered for an elevated trestle for unload- 
ing cars to hoppers, and also for a dumping 
pit, using electric conveyors to hoppers, or 
locomotive crane to hoppers and trucks. 
The city has a yard next door, which has a 
low elevated track, which could be carried 
over to the Buddeke yard at a higher eleva- 
tion, but Buddeke is opposed to unloading 
from track, contending that there is too 
much breakage in soft cecal. 


As a result of heavy rains throughout the 
Ohio Valley, the Ohio and tributary streams 
are rising rapidly, the river being close to 
flood stage at Evansville, Ind., and some 
points, but affording a fine boating stage 
for movement of coal tows in the Kentucky 
and upper Ohio, and from Western Ken- 
tueky south to points in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. The present high stage is very 
welcome to river coal men following the 
long summer months in which the river 
was a dried up stream. 


MARYLAND 


The tipple of the Sullivan Bros. Coal Co. 
at Carlos, near Frostburg, was destroyed by 
fire on Feb. 1. Nearly 100 men were thrown 
out of work. 


MINNESOTA 


There seems to be no end to the activi- 
ties of the Ford interests. With the an- 
nouncement of the establishment of a large 
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manufacturing plant on the west edge of 
St. Paul, adjacent to the Minneapolis labor 
market, came the report that coal was to 
be brought up from the Illinois mines on 
barges on the river and unloaded at the 
plant. But it is also given out on what 
seems to be good authority, that the Ford 
interests are also about to buy a coal dock 
at the Head-of-the-Lakes. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. Co., 
J. D. McCarthy, general purchasing agent, 
Minneapolis, is taking bids until Feb. 14 
for furnishing coal from March 1 to Dec. 31, 
1923, for various sizes (mine-run, lump, egg 
and screenings) the quantity to be 300 tons 
to 1,000 tons per day daily except Sundays. 

The report of Ivan Bowen, as State Fuel 
Administrator of Minnesota, recommending 
state control of fuel selling, has thoroughly 
aroused Twin Cities coal men. They de- 
clare that neither the state nor the nation 
has as yet demonstrated any ability to ad- 
minister business any better for either the 
public or the industry than private owners 
do. They see in the report merely a bid 
for votes—a regular political movement. 

The Republic Coal Co., of Minneapolis, 
and affiliated concerns, Pratt Bros., the 
Midway Coal Co. and others, has moved 
from the Franklin Building to 629-635 Pal- 
ace Building, where larger quarters are 
available. . 

A bill has been introduced in the Legis- 
lature which would make it unlawful for 
mining and fireboss certificates to be 
granted aliens. It has been reported on 
favorably in committee. Another bill would 
abolish the Public Utilities Commission. 
Former Chief Justice Corfman has been 
made a member of this body in place of 
Judge Heywood, deceased. 

The trial of the coal and_ lumber- 
men charged with price-fixing following a 
grand jury investigation last fall, will not 


come up till April or May, it having been 


again postponed. 


MISSOURI 


The Mulberry Hill Coal Co. is a new con- 
cern just incorporated for $200,000 and will 
maintain offices in St. Louis. The company 
will mine and sell coal. The incorporators 
are W. F. Zerban, E. E, Carter and F. Nold. 


NEW YORK 


- The Morrison & Risman Co., manufac-’ 


turers and jobbers in railway track equip- 
ment, handling new and relaying rails, 
frogs and switches, spikes, bolts, nuts, tie 
plates, etc., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $500,000, fully paid in. The offi- 
cers of the company are S. Morrison, presi- 
dent; S. Risman, vice-president ; Ta: 
Morrison, treasurer, and S. H. Risman, sec- 
retary. The company maintains general 
offices in Buffalo, N. Y.; a district sales 
office in Philadelphia, Pa., and has works 
and warehouses in East Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Lebanon, Pa. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Carolina Coal Co. of Sanford -is re- 
ported to have let contracts for the con- 
struction of three miles of railway to con- 
nect the mines at Coal Glen with the Nor- 
folk Southern R.R. and the Southern Ry. 
between Cumnock and Gulf. 


OHIO 


A strike of 400 miners in the employ of 
of the Rail & River Coal Co.’s mine at Bel- 
laire early in February in the ‘face of an 
order from President Ledvinka of Ohio 
Subdistrict 5 directing them to remain at 
work was denounced by Ledvinka, who said: 
“These men have no grievance and I am 
ashamed to confess that men in my district 
would be guilty of such a flagrant viola- 
tion of the contract between the operators 
and the United Mine Workers.” The strike 
appears to have grown out of several minor 
complaints as to working conditions, but 
notwithstanding the adjustment of such dif- 
ferences the miners walked out. Comment- 
ing further on the action of the miners in 
striking Ledvinka said he had ordered the 
men to return to work forthwith. 

A. Y. Miller, foreman of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines Car No. 7, recently spent a week 
in Kirksville, where he gave free instruc- 
tions in first-aid work to all miners of 
Adair and adjoining counties, who availed 
themselves of the opportunity. There is a 
strong possibility of the next state-wide 
meeting in first-aid and rescue work being 
held in Kirksville, in which first-aid teams 
from all parts of Missouri will particinate. 

Mrs. W. K. McKiernan, widow of William 
H. McKiernan, a miner of Moberly, who 
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gave his life July 15, 1919, in saving Bop 
Anderson, a carpenter, from suffocating j 
the Kimberly mine near this city, has bie 
awarded abronze medal and $70 aq month 
trom the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 
with an additional $» a month for each of 
two children. McKiernan’s heroism fol- 
lowed an accident at the mine when black 
damp got into the compartment in which 
Anderson was working. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


An Eastern syndicate has acquired 2,099 
acres of coal land in northern Cambria 
County. This land was the property of the 
Central Cambria Coal Co. The price paiq 
was $325,000. T. Stanton Davis, of Eheng- 
burg, one of the principal owners, conducted 
the negotiations. The land contains Miller 
seam coal of the Wilmore basin, 

A state charter was recently issued to the 
Pittston Fuel Co., Scranton. It will mine 
and prepare coal for the market. Its capi- 
tal is $25,000, and Richard R. Walsh, Seran- 
ton, is treasurer and one of the incorpora- 
tors, the others being Patrick R. Jordon 
and John J. McGuire, Scranton. 

The Old Buffalo Coal Co., Philadelphia 
has notified the State Department at Har. 
risburg that it has changed its corporate 
title to the Pennsylvania Coal & Mining Co, - 


Five Johnstown mines of the Cambria 
Steel Co. broke all output records in Jan- 
uary by producing 187,804 tons of coal. 
The previous high mark for these mines was 
made in November, 1922. The Slickville 
mines, in Westmoreland County, which are 
a part of the Cambria mining department, 
produced 66,700 tons in January, and the 
mines of the Union Coal & Coke Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., located in Washington County, pro- 
duced 150,658 tons, bringing the total pro- 
duction for the entire department to 405,162 
tons for the month. 


A new coal-mining company has been 
organized at Curwensville, Clearfield 
County, to be known as the M. & N. Coal Co. 
At the organization J. Howard Thompson 
was elected president; L. C. Norris, secre- 
tary-treasurer ; Norris, A. Z. Wolf 
and John W. Norris, of Curwensville, and 
Don Mahaffey and F. C. Mahaffey are the 
other members of the firm. They will oper- 
ate on the Robert Mahaffey tract, consist- 
ing of some 2,000 acres, underlaid with 
Moshannon vein, and near the New York 
Central R.R. at Mahaffey. 


An appeal has been taken against in- 
creases in coal valuations in Greene County. 
The valuations have been advanced from 20 
to 75 per cent and have increased the tax- 
able coal values in the county by $6,000,000. 
In all 502 appeals have been taken. 


George R. Marietta has been elected 
president of the Connellsville Coke & Fuel 
Co, to succeed his father, the late Rockwell 
Marietta. W. F. Soisson was _ re-elected 
vice-president and W. H. Soisson, secretary 
and treasurer. The following board of di- 
rectors was elected: V. H. Soisson, W. F. 
Soisson, W. H. Soisson, William H. Mari- 
etta, J. G. Percy, George R. Marietta, and 
Clarence B. Marietta, the last-named being 
a new member of the board. 


Engineers from far and wide in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania attended the annual 
banquet of the Engineers’ Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, held at Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Feb. 1, which was one of the most 
successful and enjoyable in the history of 
the society. Dr. John M. Thomas, president 
of State College, newly elected president of 
the society, officiated as toastmaster. Dr. 
Thomas gave a brief address in which he 
outlined the history of the work done by 
engineers in bringing the world to its pres- 
ent state of prosperity and predicted that 
engineering work will have an important 
bearing on the industrial future of the 
world. George E. Stevenson, retiring presi- 
dent of the society, introduced Dr: Thomas 
in an impressive talk. The speaker of the 
evening was Dexter S. Kimball, dean of the 
school of engineering at Cornell University 
and past president of the American Society: 
of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Kimball’s 
address was interesting and _ instructive. 
Peter G. Rimmer, of Wilkes-Barre, was 
chairman of the banquet committee. 


Somerset County coal output is to be in- 
creased by extensive improvements in the 
Garrett section. The Tri-State Colliers 
Coal Mining Co. producing 1,000 tons daily, 
has equipped the mine with electricity. The 
operation in Moshannon vein owned by 
Charles Merrill as well as that of the Moore, 
Courtney & Furtney Co. has also been elec- 
trified. A new development in the Moshan- 
non vein is being opened by the George: 
Stein Coal Co. 
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J. Musser, general manager of the 
field Bituminous Coal Corporation, has 
by action of the board of directors been ap- 
yinted vice-president and general manager 
= charge of the property and operations of 
the corporation with headquarters at In- 
diana. ; 
General Manager J. B. Warriner, of the 
h Coal & Navigation Co., in an open 
letter to taxpayers and others in the Pan- 
ther Creek region, calls attention to the 
fact that local taxation—that is school, 
porough and county taxes—has increased 
383 per cent since 1913, as far as this com- 
any is concerned. In 1913 the total was 
191,000. In 1922 it will be approximately 
$923,000. These figures do not include the 
anthracite tonnage tax, which will amount 
to about $500,000 a year on navigation out- 
put, nor do they include any other state or 
federal tax. In a general way, it might be 


A. 
Clear 


- said, purely local taxation is costing about 


95c a ton on the total navigation produc- 
tion. In 1921 the local taxes mounted to 
$473,000. “The big jump in 1922,” says the 
letter “is due to the action of the Schuyl- 
kill County Commissioners, who have as- 
sessed coal lands at from five to ten times 
their aqtual value, or at the rate of 500 to 
1,000 per cent, while private property has 
peen assessed at from 8 to 50 per cent of its 
actual value. During the period 1913-1922 
wages have increased approximately 137 
per cent ; the cost of living, according to the 
government index, has risen 55.6 per cent; 
while taxes have increased 383 per cent. 
Every cent for taxes unjustly or unneces- 
sarily levied is a blow at the anthracite in- 
dustry. The results inevitably will be low 
wages or curtailed working time, which is 
the same thing. When this time comes it 
will be too late to remedy the situation— 
the mine worker will suffer, not the poli- 
tician.” . 

Robert Holiday, superintendent of the 
Crucible mine of the Crucible Fuel Co., at 
Crucible, has resigned his position. 


Charles Enzian, consulting electrical en- 
gineer, of Philadelphia, has accepted a po- 
sition as chief engineer of the Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co., at Windber, suc- 
ceeding James Browning, who has been 
appointed as general superintendent. 

The Triple Vein Coal Co., owned by 
Charles F. Roy, and Robert Roy, both of 
Somerset, and H. P. Wood, engineer, of 
New York, is equipping the Southside mine, 
on the Casselman River at Garrett, with a 
belt conveyor and picking table combined, 
the work being under supervision of Engi- 
neer H. P. Wood. A double crossing also is 
being placed at the pit mouths. The im- 
provements will enable the company to load 
coal at both the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Maryland R.R. sidings. The improvement 
will increase the daily tonnage to 1,000 tons. 


UTAH 


The I. C. C. has given the Carbon County 
Railroad Co. permission to build 4.79 miles 
of railroad from a junction on the Sunny- 
side branch of the D. & R. G. Ry. to the 
coal deposits of the Utah Coal & Coke Co., 
which are to be developed by the Columbia 
Steel Co. The cost of construction, with- 
out equipment, is estimated at $293,902. 
This includes $56,459 for tipple yards. The 
semoment ts —— to = $50,000. Con- 
s n is expected to be completed b 
May 1, 1923. ‘ c 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
more coal is being mined under govern- 
ment leases in Utah than in any other state 
in the Union. Out of the forty-four coal 
leases thus far made by the government, 
fifteen are in Utah 
_ At this writing the fate of the Utah Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission seems to be in the 
balance. Two or three lively hearings have 
been held by the legislative committee in 
charge of the bill to repeal the law, estab- 
lishing the commission. One witness stated 
that since tre commission was created in 
1917 it has saved the people of Utah $3,000,- 
in refusing carriers’ advances in freight 
Tates, 





VIRGINIA 


The Fall Branch Coal Corporation, of 
Johnson City. Tenn.. which was lately in- 
carporated for $20.000. has 300 acres of 
coal land under development at Splashdam, 
with a daily capacity of 200 tons. 


The Fairfield Coal Corporation, of Wise, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. S.U. Hyman, of Keystone, W. Va., 
is president of the corporation and Max 
Kaplan. of Wise, Va., is secretary. 

The Old Dominion Coal, Iron & Coke Co., 
of Roanoke, has increased its capital to 
$200,000. J. N. Newton, Jr., is president of 
the concern. 


COAL AGE 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Ideal Coal Co., of Charleston, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $150,- 
000. The incorporators are S. L. Walker, 
G. L. Guthrie and A. S. Jenkins. 

The Independent Coal Co., of Hunting- 
ton, has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000. 

The capital stock of the National . Coal 
Mining Co., of Charleston, has been in- 
creased from $50,000 to $150,000. 

The Jack Run Coal Co., of Clarksburg, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$60,000 and with Lugi Ridolfi, of Barracks- 
ville, and William D. Aurorea and Z. Ridolfi, 
of Clarksburg, as the incorporators. 


The Mountain State Coal & Gas Syndi- 
cate has been formed at Huntington, to 
take over the Williams Sanatarium at Ken- 
ova, the Gracum Coal Co. and the Cabell 
Oil & Gas Co., of West Virginia, and the 
Mud River Co. and the Stevenson Coal Cow. 
of Kentucky. The company is capitalized 
at $2,000,000 and has elected the following 
officers: President, Thomas W. Jones, of 
Middleport, Ohio; secretary, KH. W. Bush, 
of Huntington, W. Va.; treasurer, T. J. 
Kennedy, of Huntington, W. Va, 


The Monongah Fuel Co., of Monongah, of 
which David Victor is president and ygen- 
eral -manager, has awarded the contract 
for the installation of vlectrical equipment 
to the Fairmont Electric Service Co., at 
Fairmont. The improvements will consist 
of three transformers, motor generator set, 
a switch, lightning arrester,, steel substation 
tower and miscellaneous switchbourd and 
protective apparatus. 

An announcement just given out at the 
headquarters in Indianapolis, Ind., of the 
United Mine Workers of America that a 
compromise has been reached in the damage 
suit of the Willis Branch Coal Co. of West 
Virginia against the Mine Workers, was 
“unfounded and unauthorized,” according to 
John L. Lewis, international president. Mr. 
Lewis said that the extensive nature of this 
litigation has required numerous confer- 
ences between counsel for both sides and 
that “the entire subject matter is still in 
the hands of the attorneys.” 

Negotiations are reported to be in prog- 
ress by Henry Ford for the purehase of 
the coal interests of T. E. Houston in Mingo 
and McDowell Counties, according to re- 
ports here, which local operators assert are 
reliable. The main offices of the Houston 
interests are in Cincinnati. The properties 
constitute the second largest coal opera- 
tions in southern West Virginia. Those in- 
volved in the reported negotiations are: 
Houston Coal Co., Maitland mine, Mait- 
land; King Coal Co., King Mine, Kimball; 
Tidewater Coal & Coke Co., Tidewater No. 1 
and No. 2 mine, at Vivian; Houston Col- 
lieries Co., Carswell No. 1 and No. 2 mines 
at Kimball; Keystone Coal & Coke Co., 
Keystone Mine, Keystone; Houston Coal 
& Coke Co., Houston mines Nos. 1, 2 and 9, 
at Elkhorn; Thacker Coal & Coke Co., 
Thacker mines Nos. 3, 9, 11, 12, 15 and 18 
at Thacker. 7 


Probable purchase of the Virginia Ry. by 
Henry Ford continues to be a topic of ab- 
sorbing interest in coal circles. The un- 
derstanding is that Mr. Ford would like to 
obtain possession of this road in order to 
make Norfolk a terminal fur all shipments 
to Europe and South America. 

To the 103 mines now operating on the 
Virginian Ry. is soon to be added that of 
the Morrison Coal Co., which will ship 
about 50,000 tons a month. The company 
has under lease a total of about 4,600 acres 
on Laurel Fork of the Guyan River in the 
Wyoming County field. The Morrison Coal 
Company is one of the group in which the 
Laings are interested. Some coal is al- 
ready being mined and stored at the source 
of production pending completion of a spur 
of five miles from the main line of the Vir- 
ginian, which is to be ready about May 1. 
In the meantime work is boing forward on 
the tipples and within the next six weeks 
work will be begun on the construction of 
houses. The plants of the new company 
will be of the most modern type and every 
convenience and comfort will: be provided 
for the workmen. 

The Virgirian Ry. enjoys the distinction 
of having the largest “wreck-train crane 
in use on any railroad in the world. It is 
a 200-ton crane and was built especially 
to handle the big moguls operated by that 
railroad. 


The Bell Creek By-Product Coal Co. has 
been incorporated, the capital stock of the 
company being fixed at $50,000. Mont- 
gomery is given as the general headauar- 
ters of the company. Incorporators of the 
new concern are J. E. Wilkinson, F. E. 
Smart, W. H. Koester, G. C. Humphreys, 
Cc. N. Smithson and W. H. Thomas, all of 
Montgomery. 


Pa 
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Lhe Logan County Coal Corporation, just 
organized, represents a consolidation of 
several companies in the Logan field in 
which the same people were interested, the 
effect of the merger being to combine all 
the companies under one management, The 
concerns consolidated were the Lundale 
Coal Co., the Three Forks Coal Co., the 
Amherst Fuel Co. and several subsidiaries. 
The combined capitalization of all the com- 
panies is in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
With all the companies under one manage- 
ment it is estimated that it will be possible 
to reach a production of 2,000,000 tons a 
year. Officers of the Logan County Coal 
Corporation are: George M. Jones, presi- 
dent; J. N. Schweitzer, vice president; 
Angus MacDonald, of Charleston, secretary ; 
W. R. Foglesong, Jr., assistant secretary ; 
F. P. Chambers, treasurer; W. W. Bed- 
dow, general superintendent; J. B. Kirk- 
patrick, purchasing agent; R. C. Newman, 
auditor. The company will have its gen- 
eral office at Lundale. 

Receipt of a check for taxes of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. in Marion County, dis- 
closes that that company is the largest 
taxpayer in the county. In Marion County 
alone the Consolidation company paid a 
total of $114,000 in taxes. 

The Kuhn Coal & Mining Co. has executed 
a lease to A. M. Sigmon, F. W. Kuhn and 
D. C. Breedlove covering a seam of coaj 
known as the Peerless Gas on Witchers 
Creek for a period of five years. The 
lessees will be required to pay a royalty of 
50c. a ton on all coal mined. Failurd to 
operate the mine for a period of 80 days 
will serve to invalidate the lease. 


WISCONSIN 


H. H. Morris has been appointed district 
manager of the Cincinnati office of the Val- 
ley Coal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and also will 
handle the purchase of coal from mines in 
the States of West Virginia and Kentucky. 
R. E. Olmstead has been appointed field 
agent of the company, with headquarters 
in Huntington, W. Va. 

The Chippewa Lumber & Coal Co. has 
been incorporated at Chippewa Falls with 
a capital of $70,000; incorporators: W. A. 
King, H. T. King and T. A. Willenbockel. 

Alex B., Uhrig was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., 
made vacant by the death of his father, 
Edward A. Uhrig, in December. 


CANADA 


The Spokane & Alberta Coal & Coke Co., 
of which L. K. Armstrong, of Spokane, 
Wash., is general manager, is opening up 
coal lands in the Crow’s Nest Pass district. 
A considerable expenditure already has been 
made on development and it is planned to 
begin shipping coal some time this winter. 
The Canadian Pacific Ry. has given per- 
mission for the linking of the company’s 
three-mile spur with the main line of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Ry., and the work is in 
progress. 

In an address given at a luncheon held at 
Drumheller, Alta., in honor of Sir Henry 
Thornton, president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Ltd., J. Gouge, vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Canadian Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, advocated the elimination 
of the Canadian import duty of 53c. a ton 
on lignite. This duty, he said, afforded 
no protection to the Canadian lignite indus- 
try, but on the contrary adversely affected 
it in its efforts to become established in the 
Western States. The United States, it was 
pointed out, exacts a duty on coal only from 
countries imposing an import duty on that 
commodity. To Sir Henry Thornton, it was 
suggested, that Alberta coal might be estab- 
lished in the Ontario market if through coal 
trains were provided at much reduced rates. 

The executive committee of the United 
Mine Workers, District No. 26, Glace Bay, 
N. S., has decided to abide by the ruling of 
the International Executive Board that the 
application of the district for permission to 
affiliate with the Red International of Mos- 
cow be withdrawn. It was decided to ap- 
peal to the next International convention 
of the United Mine Workers. ; 

The property of the old Diamond Coal 
Co. near Lethbridge, Alta., is getting a new 
lease on life under the management of the 
Consolidated Diamond -Collieries, which is 
now operating three slopes in the 5,000- 
acre tract controlled by the new company, 
and will soon sink a shaft and begin a de- 
velopment of the property to raise its out- 
put from about 800 tons a day to 2,000 tons. 
J. LU. Parker, of Burmis. who formerly was 
with the Diamond Coal Co., becomes general 
superintendent of. the Consolidated com- 
pany’s operations in February. Melvin 
Jackson, managing director, has been on a 
trip through the mining regions of the East 
and Middle West in the United States buy- 
ing machinery and equipment. 














Association Activities 





Logan Operators’ Association 


Charles W. Jones, president of the Mer- 
rill Coal Co., was. elected president of the 
Logan Operators’ Association at its annual 
meeting held in Huntington on Feb. 3. 
Other officers chosen were: Frank Enslow, 
Huntington, first vice-president ; A. J. King, 
Huntington, second vice-president, and H. A. 
McAllister, treasurer. ‘Lhe executive com- 
mittee consists of President Jones, A. R. 
Beisel, H. E. Jones, G. M. Jones, R. R. 
Smith, W. R. Thurmond, C. H. Jenkins and 
M. E. Kent. ’ 

Following a discussion it was decided to 
ask the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. 
officials to improve the transportation facili- 
ties from the Logan field. The association 
was, asked to extend its aid to the estab- 
lishment of a hospital for crippled children 
which it is proposed to erect at Huntington. 
A. banquet followed the meeting. 


Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 


The Winding Gulf Operators’ Association 
held a meeting at White Sulphur Springs on 
Feb. 3, when transportation facilities on 
the Virginian Ry. were discussed, shippers 
at the meeting seeking to ascertain just 
what they might expect from the Virginian 
in the future. There were representatives 
of 103 mines present at the meeting. S. M. 
Adsit, traffic manager of the road, declared 
that although the Virginian was handi- 
capped by a lack of adequate motive power 
the road had succeeded in handling 1,000 
more cars of coal during January than dur- 
ing any corresponding month in its history. 
The management of the road has ordered 
fifteen new locomotives of the large type, 
some of which will be available by May and 
all of them by July 1. The road will soon 
receive bids from two of the larger elec- 
trical manufacturing companies for the 
electrification of the road from Elmore, 

Va., to Roanoke, Va. 

As a result of a discussion of mine rating 
and distribution, a-committee of two was 
named to meet with like committees from 
each coal district on the line of the’ Chesa- 
peake & Ohio for the consideration of new 
rules affecting the allotment of coal mines. 
The association also went on record in 
favor of the construction of a hard surface 
road from Beckley to Mullens. 


Morgantown Wholesale Coal Association 


_The Morgantown Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting held in Morgan- 
town named the following officers for this 
year: R. R. McFall, of the Southern Fuel 
Co., president; F. M. Lucas, of the Stentz- 
Lucas Coal Co., vice-president ; W. M. Pow- 
ell, of the Southern Fuel Co, treasurer; 
Paul H. Keener, of the Metro Coal Co., sec- 
retary ; C. E. Watson, of the C. E. Watson 
Coal Co., secretary of the board of direc- 
tors. It was decided by the association to 
hold a meeting every. Tuesday and that at 
every meeting a program of interest to the 
coal industry should be arranged for. The 
speaker at the first meeting held in accord- 
ance with such a plan was C. M. Lyons, 
of the Equitable Coal Co., whose subject 
was business ethics as applied to the coal 
industry. 








Traffic News 





In taking exception to the 
opinion in the Western coal rate case, the 
Sheridan-Wyoming Coal Co, the Big Horn 
Collieries Co. and the Owl Creek Coal Min- 
ing Co. declare that “in order to give all 
Western coal an opportunity to compete, 
differentials, in cases where they are neces- 
sary, should be made as small as possible.” 
They make a plea for definiteness in these 
differentials so that there will be no un- 
certainty in the future and that they have 
the right to demand rates on fine coal to 
any destination to which the carriers carry 
fine coal rates from competing points of 
origin. 

The Kemmerer-Rock Springs operators 
urge the Commission to prescribe a differ- 
ential of 85c. for southern Wyoming under 
Castle Gate to the Northwest and permit 
the Union Pacific to establish the Castle 
Gate basis of rates from southern Wyom- 
ing to:Salt Lake City or, as the irreduci- 
bie minimum, to prescribe a_ differential 
of-75c. to the Northwest and permit the 
Union Pacific to establish the Castle Gate 
basis of rates from southern Wyoming to 
Salt Lake City. 


COAL AGE 


Extension of the Tennessee, Alabama & 
Georgia Ry. Co.’s tracks from Gadsden to 
Odenville, Ala., has been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
extension will afford transportation to a 
coal and iron region. 


In an effort to meet the shortage of 
domestic fuel in the South, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Feb. 9 issued 
Service Order 38, which probably will be 
followed by similar orders, instructing the 
Southern Railway Co. to assign fifteen cars 
per working day to the mine of the Monte- 
vallo company at Aldrich, Ala. The order 
is to be in effect until March 5. It provides, 
however, that not more than 20 per cent 
of the amount shipped on any day is to be 
sold for use for other than domestic pur- 
poses. The cars assigned under this order 
are not to be counted against the distribu- 
tive share of the mine. 


After an extended study of the coal rates 
involved in the case of Dewey Brothers Co. 
vs. the Norfolk & Western Ry., A. S. Worth- 
ington, an Interstate Commerce Commission 
examiner, has submitted a tentative opinion 
stating that the commission should find that 
rates on coal in carloads from inner cres- 
cent mines served by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, and Norfolk & 
Western to Blanchester, Leesburg, and 
Lynchburg, Ohio, were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed. $1.70 per ton 
prior to Aug. 26, 1920, and $2.38 thereafter, 
and. that lke rates from inner crescent 
mines on the C, & O. and L. & O. to Lynch- 
burg are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed $2.38 per ton. 

He also states that the commission 
should find that the rates on coal from outer 
erescent mines on the N. & W. to Blanches- 
ter, Leesburg and Lynchburg were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded 
$1.80 per ton prior to Aug. 26, 1920, and 
$2.48 thereafter. As the present rates, with 
the exception of the rate to Lynchburg, 
from points on the C. & O. and L. & N. are 
in conformity with the proposed conciusion 
no order with respect thereto is necessary. 

Rates on coal from mines on the Norfolk 
& Western in the Pocahontas, Kenova, 
Thacker and Clinch Valley districts to sta- 
tions onthe Norfolk & Western and con- 
necting branches between Roanoke and 
Bristo] are found to be not unreasonable. 
In its opinion to that effect the Interstate 
Commerce Commission dismisses the com- 
plaint brought by the Mathieson Alkali 
Works at Saltville, Va. 

An unreasonable rate was charged the 
Hoosier Lime Co. for the transportation of 
55 cars of coal from Victoria and Midland, 
Ind., to Salem, Ind., in the opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s exam- 
iner who handled the case. In his tentative 
report he recommends the payment of rep- 
aration, : 

Charges collected on coal from the Globe 
Iron Co.’s mine to its furnace at Jackson, 
Ohio, were not unreasonable, in the opinion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
examiner who handled the case. He recom- 
mends that the complaint be dismissed. 








tentative’ 





Obituary 





The death, on Jan. 24, of David Cochrane, 
the inventor, designer and first’ builder of 
the open feed water heater which bears his 
name, closes the career of a man whose 
ideas have resulted in the conservation. of 
millions of tons of coal per annum in the 
United States and elsewhere. Mr. Cochrane 
was born in Sawkey, Clackmanmonshire, 
Scotland, in 1850, and in his early years 
worked as a patternmaker on the Clyde. In 
1879 he came to the United States. His 
open heater, brought out in 1883, was spe- 
cifically designed to protect boilers from the 
effects of cold, unpurified feed water and 
was itself the first to be built of cast iron 
plates, to avoid corrosion. Mr. Cochrane 
also was the first to design a successful oil 
separator, a heater and receiver, and other 
appliances which have since become stand- 
ard practice. . 

Abraham Carpenter Overholt, aged 65 
years, died at his home in Scottdale, Pa., on 
Jan. 31, after several weeks’ illness. He 
was vice-president of the Lincoln Coal & 
Coke Co., director of the East Fayette Coal 
Co. and the Woodland Coal Co., all with 
offices in Scottdale. Mr. Overholt also was 
vice-president and a director of the First 
National Bank and a director of the Scott- 
dale Savings & Trust Co. He was the 
founder of the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. at Scottdale and at one time 
was its president. 

William C. Goodnow, 57, for many years 
connected with the coal trade in Minneap- 
olis, died Jan. 28, following an operation. 
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With his brother, the late John Goodnow 
(afterwards consul-general to Shang 
China) he engaged in the retail business in 
1893. In 1909 he formed the W. C, ee 
now Coal Co., wholesale, with offices in the 
Lumber Exchange, which he continued untij 
his death. He was a 33d degree M 
and was active in club life. Interment wag = 
at Hannibal, Mo. a 








Recent Patents 





Stopping for Mine-Ventilating Crosseuts, 
Joseph F., Joy, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor tg 
Joy Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1,435, 
008. Nov. 7, 1922. Original application — 
filed Feb. 15, 1919; serial No. 277,177. Di- 
vided and this application filed March .24, 
1920; serial No. 368,454. 

Spirit Level and Plumb. H. C. 
mond, Davenport, Iowa; 1,435,054. 
7, 1922. Filed Jan. 3, 1921; serial 


Drum- 
Noy, 
No. 


Mining-Machine Chain. Clyde L. Ken- 
ton, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio; 1,435,309. Noy, 
14, 1922. Filed May 38, 1920; serial No, 
378,518. 

Coal Breaker. Frank Pardee, Hazleton, 
Pa.; 1,435,330. Nov. 14, 1922. Filed Dee, 
30, 1921; serial No. 525,863. 

Safety Arrangement for Charging Devices. 
of Hoist Cages. Ludwig Thallmayer, Ber- 
lin-Charlottenburg, Germany; 1,435,564, 
Nov. 14, 1922. Filed May 17, 1921; seria} 
No, 470,460. 








Coming Meetings 





The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its winter meeting Feb. 24-26 
in Denver, Colo. Secretary, Benedict Shu- 
bart, Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its annual 
meeting Feb. 19-22, 1923, at the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, New. York City. 
Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, New York City, 

International Chamber of Commerce will 
hold its second general meeting in Rome, 
Italy, March 19-26. 

American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its annual meeting at .the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., beginning June 25 and continuing 
throughout the week. Secretary, BH. Mar- 
burg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Colorado & New Mexico Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing June 20 at Denver, Col. Secretary, F. 0, 
Sandstrom, Denver, Col. Z 

National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual conference April 25-27 at New 
Orleans, La. 

Northwestern Pennsylvania Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing March 6 at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, T. F. Diefen- — 
derfer, Butler, Pa. ye 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy’s annual meeting will be held March 
7, 8 and 9 at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Secretary, 
George C. Mackenzie, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 

The Electric Power Club’s annual meeting 
will be held at the Homestead. QYot Sprin 
Va., Dec. 11-14. Executive secretary, S. N. 
Clarkson, Cleveland, Ohio. . 


Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Asso-. — 


ciation will hold its annual meeting Mareh 
14 at Terre Haute, Ind. Secretary, P. H. 
Penna, Terre Haute, Ind. 

National Foreign Trade Council will hold ~ 
its annual conference May 2-4 at New | 
Orleans, La. Secretary, O. K. Davis, 1 ~| 
Hanover Square, New York City. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
Feb. 23 at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, R. 
E. Howe, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The executive board of the Coal Mining 
Institute of America will meet in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Saturday, March 3. 

The Gas and Fuel Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society is arranging a second 
sectional meeting at the New Haven meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society dur- 
ing the first week in April. The section 
program will consist of papers on gas an 
fuel chemistry and a symposium on motor 
fuels, held jointly with the petroleum di- 
vision. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the ~ 
Chamber of Commerce of the United | 
States will be held in New York City 
May 7-10. 





